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i  I 


(Copyright,  1805,  hy  S.  S.  McClure,  Lim.) 

The  reader  of  Lincoln  history  is  ac- 
quainted with  New  Salem,  the  village 
In  Menard  county,  where  Lincoln  passed 
a  few  years  of  his  early  manhood.  It 
lias  a  place  in   history  only   In  con- 
nection   with   Lincoln's  '  life.     It  was 
where  his  character  formed  and  grew. 
Like  Jesus  in  the  wilderness,   it  was 
where  he  learned  the  truth.    It  flour-  ; 
ishod  while  he  livi'il  witli  it.    It  died  ' 
when  he  left  it.    Not  a  trace  of  its  ; 
biuldings  remain.    The  dusty  highway  : 
which  led  to  it  was  years  ago  over-  j 
grown  with  grass.    It  is  now  but  a  Lin- 
coln memory.  { 
On  the  brow  of  the  high  bluff  over-  i 
loooking  the  Sangamon   Rivor,  where  ' 
the  village  stood,  there  is  a  depression 
In  the  sod,  which  marks  the  site  of  the 
Offut  grocery,    it  was  here  that  i-.in- 
coln  clerked.    It  was  here  he  read  law 
and  studied  gsi-ani)nai-,   and  from  the 
door  watched  Anne  Rutledge  drawing- 
water  from  the  well.    From  the  center 
of  this  depression  there  gi'ows 

A  DOUJ3LE  TREE  . 
— an  elm  and  a  sycamore,  springing  ap- 
parently from  a  common  stump  and 
root.  A  few  inclies  above  the  ground 
they  separate,  the  sycamore  inclining 
et  a  slight  angle  to  the  south,  the  elm 
to  the  north.  The  line  of  separation  of 
the  two  trunks  is  marked  by  a  faint 
seam  in  the  bark,  but  apparently  the 
trunks  foi-m  two  main  branches  of  a 
single  tree.  iSome  years  ago  a  local 
artist  carved  on  the  ti'unk  of  the  south- 
ern tree  the  face  of  Lincoln  in  Vjas-re- 
lief.  It  is  an  artistic  bit  of  work,  and 
the  likeness  is  remarkable.  It  has 
grown  and  enlaiged  with  the  tree,  and 
is  now  about  iifleen  feet  above  the 
ground. 

Lincoln's  life  in  Salem  began  in  Au- 
gust, lS3il.  He  was  then  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  He  was  six  feet  f(.)ur 
inches  in  height,  and  he  weighed  214 
pounds.  Hi.S'  face  had  none  of  the 
characteristic  lines  so  well  known  in 
his  latter-day  pictures.  It  was  fresh, 
eagei-  and  boyish.  The  sad  mouth  that 
we  know  so  well  was  then  soft  and  af- 
fectionate, the  lips  full  and  almost  pout- 
ing. At  this  time  there  was  sixteen 
principal  houses  in  the  village,  nearly 
all  of  logs,  in  iMain  street,  which  was 
THE  ONLY  STREET. 

It  was  the  postoffice,  the  grist  mill 
and  supply  depot  for  the  few  farmeis 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles. 

.•Vmong  these  wei'e  the  members  of 
the  "Cleary  Grove  gang,"  as  toug'h  and 
reckless  a,  crowd  as  any  new  country 
ever  boasted.  The  "gang"  included 
"Bill"  and  "Zack"  (""It  ary,  "Jack  '  Rial 
and  Hugh  Arinttrong,  Henry  and  .Merl 
McHeury,  "Pot"  Greene,  and,  possibly, 
John  P.itter.  Tliey  were  big,  sLrnng 
men,  full  of  what  thoy  call  fun,  but 
when  they  were  inclini  d  to  bo  playful, 
an  eiiua'I  number  of  griz/Jy  bears  would 
have  hesitated  about"joining  in  their 
gambols.  Other  Salem  characters  who 
figure  in  Lincoln  history  were  Samuel 
Hill,  the  storekeeiier,  ^'v'illialu  G. 
Greene,  Bowlin  Orei-rif,  the  justice  of 
the  peace,  "Bill"  ISfrry,  tlie  gambler, 
"Uncle"  George  Kirby,  and  ",\unt  Sal- 
lie"  IJullins. 


The  only  surviving  Salemile.--.  of  lan- 
coln's  generation  are  John  Potter  and 
George  Kirby.'  The  latter  was  born 
In  Madi-son  county.  111.,  in  1S12.  He  has 
lived  on  the  farm  near  Petersbui'g 
for  seventy-live  years,  and  he 

KNIOVV  LL.'^COLiN  Wl'TLL 
during  his  life  at  iSalem.    He  snys  lie 
knew  him  as  a  lazy,  shiftless  adven- 
turer, working  at  odd  jobs  of  manual 
labor  'for  a  bare  living;  a  failure  as  a 
storekeeper  or  a  clerk,  forever  wasting 
his  time  reading  books,  and  an  associate 
of  theiCleary  Grove  boys.    Kirby  played 
"seven  up"   with  Lincoln   for   drinks,  i 
He       saw       him        wrestle        with  ] 
"Jack"     Armstrong.     He     saw     him  , 
lift     a      barrel      of      whisky      with  j 
his  hands  and  take  a  mouthful  of  the  ! 
liquor  from  the  bung.    He  heard  him  ' 
tell  the  stories  which  pleased  the  boys, 
and  he  heard  him  talk  politics,  which 
Kirby  disliked.    Yet,  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  man's  greatness,  even  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  which  made  itself 
felt,    and    which    left   even   Kirby  in 
doubt. 

"I  never  liked  Abe  much,"  says  the 
old  man.  "I  never  thought  he 
amounted  to  much.  I  was  against  him 
in  politics  and  always  voted  against 
him,  but  somehow  or  other  'Abe'  always 
struck  me  as  being  an  uncommon  man 
— a  very  uncommon  man." 

Offut  establi.'lied  tiie  grocery  in  Sa- 
lem in  the  fall  of  1831.  and  hired  Lin- 
qoln  as  his  clerk.  His  duties  were 
much  in  the  line  of  those  of 

THE  MODERN  BARKEEPER, 
for  one  of  the  staples  of  the  grocery 
Mva.s  whisky,  and  the  Cleary  Grove 
boys  were  liberal  patrons  of  the  bar. 
They  regarded  the  new  clerk  with 
muchl  curiosity,  and  *they  evidently 
con.sidcred  him  "something  easy,"  for 
on  their  Saturday  night  hurrahs  they 
continued  to  "pick"  on  him,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  draw  him  out.  Lincoln,  al- 
way.s  politic,  as  well  as  good-natured, 
avoided  trouble  with  them  until  his 
employer  aiuL  admirer,  Oltut,  took  up 
Ms  cause,  aTld  offered  to  bet  $5  that 
Lincoln  could  throw  any  man  in  the 
"gang."  "Old  Hilly"  Cleary  at  once 
accepted  this  wager,  and  named  "Jack" 
Armstrong  as  his  champion.  The  match 
wa.s  held  on  the  ground  near  the  gro- 
cery, and  was  of  the  "side-liolts"  style. 
This  match  has  become  historic,  but 

the  historians  universally  give  Lincoln 
tiie  credit  of  winning  it.  Even  Mr. 
Herndon,  scrupulously  impartial  in  hi.'< 
statements,  leaves  the  impression  that 
Lincoln  is  the  victor.  He  disposes  of 
the  incident  by  saying  that  Lincoln, 
"enraged"  by  the  taunts  of  the  crowd, 

LIFTED  HIS  MAN 
from  the  ground  and  "shook  him  like 
a  rag."  Uncle  George  Kirby  was  a 
spectator,  and  he  says  Armstrong 
threw  Lincoln  "square  on  his  bacli." 
He  adds  that  the  result  was  no  dis- 
credit to  Lincoln,  for  "Armstrong  was 
the  best  made  man  that  ever  lived, 
and  'Bill'  Greene  always  said  so." 

From  Mr.  Kirby's  account,  the  bout 
was  long  and  stubbornly  contested. 
To  the  surprise  of  Armstnuig  and  his 
fi'iends,  Lincoln  soon  demonstrated 
that  he  was  the  stronger  man,  but  his 
strength  did  ^ot  avail  against  Arm- 


.strong's  skill.  He  would  lift  Arrri- 
strong  from  the  ground  by  sheer 
strength  and  shake  him,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  pjut  him  off  his  feet.  The  crisis 
came  with  Lincoln  breaking  his  back 
hold,  when  Armsitrong  tripped  him 
and  threw  him.  In  his  defeat  he  won 
the  greater  victory.  He  had  conducted 
himself  with  such  manliness  and  good 
humor,  and  had  shown  himself  such 
a  terror  of  strength,  that  from  that 
hour  every  member  of  the  "gang"  was 
his  friend  and  admirer,  nor  did  Arm- 
strong ever  offer  to  wrestle  with  him 
ag;iin.  He  became  their  adviser  and 
thr  arldtrator  of  all  their  ditficulties. 
With  them  ihere  was  no  appeal  from 
his  judgment.  His  honesty  and  equity 
were  unquestioned.  He  was  the  incar- 
nation of 

A  "SQUARE  DIOAL." 

Wheni  th.?  "gangf  one  Saturday 
night  found  "Old  Jimmy"  Jordan  in 
a  drunken  sleep  and  put  him  into  a 
sugar  hogshead,  with  the  intention  of 
rolling  him  down  the  bluff,  it  was  Lin- 
coln who  rescued  him.  No  other  man 
could  have  so  interferc'd  with  their 
fun.  When  the  "gang"  enlisted  in  a  . 
body  to  go  to  tlie  Black  Hawk  war,  | 
they  took  IJncoln  as  their  captain,  and  I 

no  honor  that  he  ever  afterward  re- 
ceived gave  him  more  pleasure.  When, 
during  their  campaign,  they  captured 
an  old  Indian  who  had  wandered  in- 
to the  camp,  and  were  about  to  kill 
him,  on  the  score  that  their  business 
just  then  was  killing  Indians,  Lincoln 
saved  his  life.  When  Henry  Clark 
won  $5  from  "Billy"  Greene  at  "seven- 
up"  in  the  grocery  Lincoln  noticed  that 
Clark  cheated  at  the  game.  He  called 
Greene  outside  the  house,  and  explained 
to  him  how  he  could  win  back  the 
money.  Greene  returned  to  the  gro- 
cery and  made  a  bet  with  Clark  that 
Lincoln  could  lift  a  barrel  of  whisky, 
and,  while  holding  it  in  his  hands, 
drink  from  the  bung-hole.  Lincoln 

PERFORMED  THE  FEAT, 
and  evened  the  score  between  the  two 
men.  Uncle  George  Kirby  witnessed 
this.  He  s;\ys  Ijineoln  placed  himself 
on  his  knee."i  by  the  barrel,  seized  it 
by  the  chime,  and  rolled  it  upon  his 
legs.  H-e  then  rose  to  his  feet,  in  a 
stooping  posture,  and  supporting  the 
barrel  on  his  knees,  he  took  a  mouth- 
ful o£  the  liquor  and  spit  it  out.  He 
never  drank  liquor  nor  used  tobacco. 

Stories  illustrating  hi.s  fairness,  his 
honesty,  his  sense  of  right  and  justice 
to  all  things  living,  are  as  plentiful  as 
the  hours  of  his  life.  Absolute  equityi 
was  the  inspiration  of  his  being.  In  his 
soul  the  mother  of  Nancy  Hanks  cried 
out  continually  for  justice.  H^e  granted 
life,  libei'ty,  and  happiness  to  every  liv- 
ing creiatiu-(i.   The  sufferings  of  a  bird 

or  the  distre.=&  of  a  mother  equally 
called  forth  his  sympathy  and  help.  In 
hi.s  melancholy  wanderings  through  the 
Sangamon  woods  he  would  rescue  a 
sqealing  jjig  from  the  mire  of  a  sloug^h, 
or  return  a  fallen  fledgling  to  its  nest. 
The  village  babies  came  to  know  the 
touch  of  bis  stiNDng  hands,  and  the  lit- 
tle children 

CLUNG  TO  HIS  KNEES. 
Little  Jack  Armstrong,  nephew  of  the 
wrestler,  was  liushed  to  .sleep  many  an 
evening  in  Lincoln's  arms,  to  the  mu- 
sic oif  "Poor  Old  Maids,"  the  only  song- 
Lincoln  was  ever  known  to  sing  in  Sa- 
lem. Little  Jack  Armstrong,  now  past 
fifty  years,  still  lives  near  Salem,  but 
alas!  he  does  not  know  the  air  nor  tlie 
words  of  "Poor  Old  Maiids." 

Wlien  and  how  Lincoln  met  Anne 
Rutledge  is  not  known,  but  the  period 
of  his  first  great  happiness  and  sorrow 
clo.sed  in  1835,  when  he  was  clerking 
with  Gretn  in  the  grocery.  He  boarded 
at  the  hotel  kept  at  that  time  by  Anne 
Ttulledge's  father.  Rutledge  came  to 
Salem  from  Kentucky  in  1821)  and  helped 
build  the  first  mill.  Anne  was  one  of 
three  children  born  an  Kentucky.  Seven 
more  were  born  in  Salem.  She  was  a 
beautiiful  girl,  buxom  and  strong.  Heiv 
skin  was  waxen  white,  her  t-yes  were 
d:eep  blue,  her  hair  red  brown.  She 
was  tender,  gentle,  and  lovable,  and 
even  Aunt  Salle  Mullins,  who  seemed 


Slie  was  so  sweet-tempered  and  help- 
ful industrious  at  her  liousehoid  du- 
ties, and  motherly  to  the  swiarm 
OF  LITTLE  RUTLEDGES. 
Tlie  story  of  Anne's  engagement  to 
marry  John  McNamara,  alias  McNeil, 
has  been  told  by  Mr.  Herndon.  ^^/hy 
Mc-Namara  assumed  a  false  name  when 
lie  came  to  Salem  was  ne.yer  known. 
Jt  appeared  flnally  that  he  was  an  hon- 
■st  man  and  honorable.  He  loved  Anne 
aid  was  true  to  liis  promise  to  marry 
lier.  He  had  coiiifessed  liis  true  namu 
lu  lier  after  their  engag-ement,  and  m 
rder  to  put  liimself  night  before  her 
returned  to  his  home  in  the  East, 
lu.jmising-  to  come  bacic  by  a  certain 
lime  and  to  bring-  his  parents  with  him. 
lie  did  return  to  Salem,  but  through 
mishaps  and  delays  long  after  the  time 
lixed.  He  found  his  sweetiieart  in  *ht:r 
yrave,  and  his  rival.  Lincoln,  insane. 

It   was  dui'ing-  iMcNamara's  absence 
that  Lincoln  met  Anne  and  loved  her.  | 
That  he  loved  her  with  all  the  strength 
.f  his  great  soul,  and  that  she  loved 
lim  deeply,  truly,  the  pitiable  end  at- 
i;-led.    He  could  not  ask  her  to  marry 
him.    She  was  pledged  io  another,  and 
could  not  allow  her  to  break  tlial 
ili'dge.    Her  simple  heart  was  wrung 
,'ith  the  knowledge  that  she  had  prom- 
ised to  marry  a  man  she  did  not  love, 
nid  that  she  loved  a  man  who  might 
r  be  a  husband.    There  was  a  time 
•vlien  they  were 

HAPPY  IN  THEIR  LOVE 
nd  took  long  walks  together  in  the 
v<;ning  along   the   high   bluff   of  the 
iver's  shore,    and   Anne  was  cheery 
I    her  work,  and  Lincoln  for^^ot  his 
luok  and  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the 
grocery,  looking  toward  the  hotel.  He 
v.'.is  waiting-  for  Anne  to  come  to  the 
well,   when   he   would   meet  her  and 
draw  the  water  for  her,  and  carry  the 
1j ticket  to  the  kitchen  door. 

This  was  before  the  time  set  by  Mc- 
Namara for  his  return.  Undoubtedly, 
Anne  had  agreed  to  tell  McNamara  of 
her  love  for  Lincoln,  and  to  asli;  for  her 
lease.  The  time  for  his  return  came 
nd  passed.  The  weeks  dragged  on 
and  the  lovers  looked  into  each  other's 
'es  and  read  what  they  believed  to 
be  the  truth— iMcNamara  would  never 
come  back.  Anne  would  never  be  re- 
leased from  her  promise.  In  the  sight 
of  her  God  she  was  the  wife  of  the  ab- 
ent  man,  and  she  and  her  lover  must 
go  their  ways  alone.  A  great  melan- 
loly  came  over  Lincoln,  as  he  saw  his 
love  escaping-  from  his  arms— a  melan- 
clioly  that  never  left  -  him,  and  that 
ame  often  in  the  weary  after  years  to 
overspread  and  crush  him.  And  poor 
Vnne  Rutledge,  simple  hearted,  tender 
irl,  could  not  long  withstand  the  con-  , 

ion  of  his  mood.    Struggling  with 
ove  and  j 

DUTY  AND  DTCSPAIR, 
he  withered  and  sickened,  and  in  Au- 
ust  1835  she  died.  She  was  buried  in 
the  old  Concord  churchyard,  and  Lin- 
cuui,  a  niauman,  louowed  her  to  her 
'lave. 

There  is  no  dgubt  of  Lincoln's  insan- 
ty  over  the  death  of  his  sweetheart. 
For   weeks  his   friends   watched  him 
losely,  and  for  a  time  he  was  confined 
in  the  house  of  Bowlin  Greene.  William 
reene,  Lincoln's  closest  friend  in  Sa- 
em,  first  told  me,  in  1S87,  of  Lincoln's 
insanity.  "Long  after  Anne  died,"  said 
Uncle  Billy,'    "ILbe    and  I   would  be 
lone,  perhaps,   in  the  grocery,  on  a 
.liny  night,  and  Abe  would  set  there, 
liis  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  face  in  hLs 
ands,  the  tears  dropping  through  his 
lingers.    I    would   say    to   him,  'Abe, 
don't  cry.    It  hurts  me.'    And  he  would 
look  up  at  me  with  his  streaming  eyes 
md  Siiy,  'I  can't  help  it,  Bill;  the  rain 
IS  falling  on  her.'  " 

Aunt    Sallie     Mulllns,     two  years 
younger  than  Lincoln,  who  knew  him 
luring  his  life  at  Salem,  says  he  went 
',  lum  crazy"  after  Anne's  death.  "Abe 
lowed  he  thought  a  mighty  sight  of 
Anne,"  said  Aunt  Sallie.    "He  took 'on 
^ful  when  she  died  and  went  plum 
\-,\-/.y.   Why,  many  a  time,  when  I've  i 
en  going  to  mill  or  grocery  in  Salem,  | 
,'e  met  Abe  wanderin'  'round  in  the  I 
-oods,  trying  to  get   the  hypo  offenj 


I  .-V— 


THE  LINCOLN  DOUBLE  TREE. 


THIS  SALEM  MILL  25  YEARS  AGO. 


WHlLINCilLllimO 


Old  Salem  Chautauqua  Is  Within 
Sight  of  His  Home.  I 


AUDITORIUM  BUILT 


Assembly  Building  Has  a  Seating 
I  Capacity  of  5,000. 


TUis  Year's  SesMloii,  AVbioli  Will  Beglu 
Auk.  11>  Presents   ft  Notable 
Proj^ruiiiKie. 


!      Special  Ccrrespcndence  ot  The  Iiiler  Ocean. 
■    PETERSBURG,  111.,  Aug.  5.— But  twenty 
'milea  from  Oak  Ridge  cemetery,  where  the 
.  remains  of  Abraham  Lincoln  rest  beneath  the 
obelisk  erected  by  a  loving  people,  is  an- 
other monument  erected  to  his  memory.  New 
Salem  was  the  scene  of  his  early  life,  his 


close  to  the  peopK',"  wore  voiced  by  all  who 
attended  the  meetings  nf  last  year. 

The  very  atmosphere  at  Old  Salem  is 
fraught  with  memories  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The 
grounds  o£  the  Chautauqua  are  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sangamon,  and  just  across 
the  river  from  where  the  village  of  New  Sa- 
lem stood.  They  are  but  little  more  than  a 
jnile  from  PetersVmrg,  and  are  in  touch  with 
the  world  by  railroad  trains  every  fifteen 
nrinutes,  and'  'by  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines,  as  well  as  by  river  and  wagon  roads. 
Steam  launches  and  rowboats  ply  the  river  be- 
low the  point  where  the  mill  race  once  ran 
which  turned  the  water  into  the  mill  at  New 
galem.  The  old  mill  is  gone,  and  but  three 
Df  the  posts  remain  from  its  foundation  to 
liiark  the  place  where  once  it  stood.  The 
laum  is  all  but  washed  away;  yet  enough  still 
i  stands  to  show  its  former  place.  Along  the 
'blult  the  road  passes  just  above  where  the 
',  ii'-ill  stood,  and  from  which  the  grists  were 
cai-ried  to  the  upper  story  of  the  mill,  to  save 
flevatiug. 

W  liere  \ev»-  Salem  Stood.  j 

.Micve  this  road  stood  New  Salem,  at  one  ; 
I  tune  the  most  prosperous  village  in  Central 

'[  Illinois.  Nothing  but  the  deprosstona  for  the 
'  cellars  remain.  One  of  these  Is  pointed  out 
I  as  the  site  of  Oftut's  store,  where  Lincoln 
i  clerked.  Besido  It  stands  three  trees— a  lo- 
icnst,  an  elm,  and  a  syeajnore.  Of  tlicse,  the 
!  elm  and  the-  sycamore  grew  from  the  same 
I  roots,  while  the  thorn  treo  Is- joined  so  closely 
'  fo  them  that  the  three  seem  as  cue.  The  elm 
:  is  now  dead,  but  Its  shattered  trunk  still 
:  jjiands.  and;  tho  owners  of  the  ground  are 


*    1  ^ 


SI? 


THK  OLD  3ALE.M  CHAUTAUQUA  GKOCXDo. 
,  and  his  hope.^.  but  New  Salem  has    careful  to  protect  it  from  vandalism.   On  the 


;struggl 

passed  away.   Now  Old  Salem  Chautauqua  is 
erected  in  Its  place,  and  each  visitor  to  the 
assembly  grounds  will  liiid  ev.  i  ywht  re  asso-  \ 
ciations  which  will  remind  ilicm  of  Illinois' 
martyred  son.  | 

This  will  be  the  second  year  of  the  Old 
Salem  assembly,  and,  although  the  youngest, 
yet  it  is  already  one  of  the  foremost  as- 
s 


embllFs  in  the  state.    It  is  pusUiig  qnd  in  \  '^''"^  Rutledge,  his  first  love,  was  lai 

arnest,  and  of  it  the  Lite  o.^-Governor  Ogles-  |  ^^'"'^       decline  of  New  Salem  this 

>y  said,  when  he  attended  last  year:    "The  r'^^^^^P^^.f  ^l.A"'t."!?'l*:'.'.  ^'tt}}^^ 
est  tiling  I  ever  saw — belter  liian  a  horse  I 
ce."    Theie  ^s•ords,  from  the  man  to  whom  I 
Jil5.hornely  advice,  "Dick,  stickj 


south  sido  of  the  sycamore  Is  carved  a  Rond  i 
l,keues.s  of  Mr.   Lincoln,  and    Just    beside  \ 
w  Lsre  these  three  trees  stand  1-:  the  s'.;pi30seUj 
site  of  the  famous  wrestle  between  Lincoln 
and  Armstrong. 
From  his  work  at  Denton  Offut's  store  Lin- 
i(J  ccln    went  out  to  become  a  surveyor,  and 
through  Old  Salem  park  runs  a  road  whicli  he 
laid  out.   Near  by  was  the  cemetery  in  which 
\nu  Rutledge,  his  first  love,  was  laid  to  rest. 

cemetery 
body  of 

Lincoln's  sweetheart  was  removed  to  the 
Petersburg  cemetety,^    ..^  ^  


-  V 
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[Lake  Describes  Visit  To 
Country  Where  Lincoln  Was 
Known  In  His  Boyhood  Day; 

(Tells  of  Scenes  and  Stories  as  Seen  and  Heard  ir 
Western  States — Impressed  By    ,  , 
Observations  ["^Ui^-^ 


I  Macon,  Menard  and  Sangamon 
'Counties,  Illinois,  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  spent  the  formative  years  of 
his  life,  where  he  first  decided  to 
follow  law,  was  recently  visited  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  F  Lake  and 
daughter,  Mary,,  on  their  recent  trip 
to  Illinois. 

Mr,  Lake,  who  has  de\-oted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  the  life 
i  of  Lincoln,  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
I  account  of  how  well  all  the  histori- 
j  cal  places  in  these  counties  were  pre- 
I  served  and  cared  for  in  memory  of 
j  the  lOmanciiiator. 

I  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  his 
!  experiences  In  the  Lincoln  country, 
i  he  states,  was  an  interview  with 
i  Henry  B.  Rankin  of  Springfield,  a 
I  retired  banker  of     87     years,  who 


served  as  office  boy  in  the  firm  of 
Lincoln  and  I^erndon  between  the 
years  ISoG  and  186L  Mr.  Rankin 
has  devoted  a  vast  amount  of  time  to 
writing'  biographical  sketches  of 
Lincoln.  H(#  told  Mr.  Lake  that  Lin- 
coln was  one  of  the  best  appearing 
lawyers  that  ever  enteied  the 
Springfield  courtroom.  He  was  not 
shabby,  awkward  and  illmannered  as 
many  are  led  to  believe  by  the  ac- 
counts of  his  life.  This  erroneous 
opinion  came,  according  to  Mr.  Ran- 
kin, from  the  accounts  of  Lincoln's 
life  writen  by  his  law  partner,  Hern- 
don,  who  had  a  habit  of  grossly  ex- 
aggerating ;wid  contrasting  incidents 
and  appearances. 

In  a  book  which  Mr.     Rankin  is 


(Continued  On  Page  Three) 


"The  tomb  of  Abraham  Lincoln," 
remarked  Mr.  Lake,  "is  fast  becoming 
a  shrine  to  Americans."  The  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  the  tomb  has  in- 
creased from  18,000  in  1920  to  Q4,000 
in  1923.  The  caretaker,  Henry  W. 
Fay,  stated  that,  although  he  is  not 
obliged  to  be  on  duty  Sundays,  he 
often  accommodates  visitors  on  that 
day.  He  had  just  received  a  tele- 
phone message  the  day  the  Concord 
people  (visited  him,  requesting  that 
he  allow  a  St.  Louia  fraternal  organ- 
izaztion  of  1500  to  visit  the  tomb  on 
the  following  Sunday. 

Tljo  old  pioneer  village  of  New 
Salem  was  visited  by  Mr.  Lake  and 
his  party.  It  has  been  restored  to 
resemble  the  original  village  by  the  ' 
Illinois  Historical  society.  It  was  In 
this  village  where  Lincoln  spent  the 
formative  years  of  his  life  (1S31-1838), 
where  he  loved  Ann  Rutledge,  and 
whore  he  flr.st  was  induced  to  study 
law  through  the  finding  of  Black-  , 
stone's  "Commentaries"  in  a  barrel  I 
of  rubbish  left  by  a  passing  pioneer. 
All  the  original  buildings  are  now 
being  reproduced;  the  home  and  inn 
of  the  Riitledges,  tho  Berry-Lincoln 
store,  Offard's  store,  the  home  of  Dr. 
John  Allen  and  others.  The  onh- 
original  building  is  the  Onstott 
v,-hochv.-iglit  ^Ym\)  in  the  loft  of  whicli 
Lincoln  atuciied  law. 


soon  to  publish,  the  author  has  made 
an  effort  to  do  justice  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln who  suffered  severely  through 
the  cruel  pen  of  Herndon.  "Mrs. 
Lincoln."  Mr.  Rankin  stated  em- 
phatically to  Mr.  Lake,  "was  a 
woman  of  high  temperament  and  of- 
ten gave  way  to  bursts  of  temper. 
However,  she  was  very  ambitious  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  loved 
Lincoln;  and  Lincoln  loved  her  equal- 
ly as  much. 

"Without  her  understanding,  poli- 
tical sagacity,  understanding  and 
I  stimulation,  which  Lincoln  needed  so 
'  much  in  his  periods  of  depression,  he 
would  never  have  become  President 
of  the  United  States.  She  seemed  to 
be  exactly  the  right  one  to  buoy  him 
up  and  stimulate  him  to  perform  his 
best  work.  Seeing  thein  in  public  or 
at  home,  one  could  detect  nothing  but 
sympathy,  understanding  and  loyalty 
between  tliem.  " 

The  former  Lincoln  office  boy  brought 
to  mind  many  reminiscences  of  Lin- 
coln too  lengthy  to  be  recorded,  yet 
interesting  to  the  extreme. 

In  Fai;;view  park  in  tho  city  of 
Decatur,  still  stands  the  rough-log 
court  house  where  Lincoln  first  prac- 
ticed law  when  riding  the  circuit.  The 
cotn-thouse  remains  as  it  v/as  original- 
ly constructed  and  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Lake,  one  ct  the  few  buildings  of 
the  Lincoln  period  which  still  stands 
unaltered. 

i  The  collection  of  Lincoln-Rutledge 
material,  gathered  by  Jane  Ham- 
mond of  Shaller,  Iowa,  and  present- 
ed to  tho  Decatur  public  library,  is  of 
tremendous  value.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  and  most  precious  of  all 
the  mementos,  said  Mr.  Lake,  was 
the  Kirkham  ^JOngUsh  grammar 
which  Lincoln  sudied  at  New  Salem. 
According  to  accounts,  Lincoln  was 
supposed  to  have  studied  the  gram- 
mar with  his  first  sweetheart,  Ann 
Rutledge,  for  the  book  turned  up  in 
tho  possession  of  her  nephew  some 
years  later.  On  the  title  page  in 
Lincoln's  wirting  is  the  inscription,  ■ 
"Ann  Rutledge  is  now  learning 
grammar."  \ 

Not  far  from  Decatur,  on  the  road 
to  Montecello,  is  constructed  a  pyra- 
mid marking  the  meeting,  on  July 
l.'9,  LSG8,  between  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las which  later  i-esultefl  in  the  series 
of  debates  between  the  two  contest-  j 
ants  for  he  United  States  Senate. 

The  homestead  in  Springfield  is  a 
modest  eight-room  house,  well  pre- 
served through  careful  preservation. 
The  only  pieces  of  the  original  Lin- 
coln furniture  are  a  dining  room 
table  and  one  dining  i-oom  chair.  The 
rest  of  the  furniture  was  sold  to  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Tilden  when 
the  Lincoln  family  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  White  House.  IJnfor-  ' 
tunately,  every  stick  of  furniture  that 
the  Tildens  bought  was  destroyed  in 
the  Chicago  fire  of  1871.  However, 
the  old  homestead  is  furnished  with 
articles  used  during  that  period  by 
close  friends  and  near  relatives  of 
Lincoln.  i 


New  Salem  (^^//^^braham  Lincoln 

How  the  Future  President  Clerked  in  a  Store  and  Whipped  a  Bully 


A TALL,  awkward  young  man 
lived,  during  the  winter  of  1830 
and  1831,  near  Decatur,  Illinois. 
After  a  spell  as  a  farm  worker 
and  a  rail  splitter,  he  was  employed  to 
accompany  two  other  men  with  a  riatboat 
from  Beardstown  to  New  Orleans.  He  was 
under  contract  to  meet  his  employer, 
Daniel  Otfut,  at  Springfield,  in  early  spring. 
But  the  spring  rains  were  heavy,  and 
travel  by  land  was  therefore  impossible. 
So  the  young 
man  rowed  down 
the  Sangamon 
River  to  Spring- 
field. There  Offut 
told  him  that  he 
had  not  yet  se- 
cured a  flatboat, 
and  hired  him, 
with  his  compan- 
ion, to  build  the 
needed  craft. 

Tlie  work  was 
done  at  Sanga- 
muntown,  a  little 
comm.unity  that 
disappeared  long 
ago.  And  the 
most  dependable 
of  the  boat  build- 
ers was  the  young  man,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

After  four  weeks  of  steady  work  the 
boat  was  ready,  and  the  long  voyage  was 
begun— on  April  1,  1831.  The  journey  was 
just  begun  when  the  mill  dam  at  New 
Salem  interposed  objections  to  progress. 
On  this  the  boat  stuck  for  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours.  During  this  time  the  entire 
village  turned  out,  and  jeered  and  en- 
couraged by  turns  the  men  who  were  trying 
to  get  the  boat  off.  Young  Lincoln  was  not 
disturbed.  With  perfect  unconsciousness 
of  his  would-be  tormentors  on  the  bank, 
he  worked  out  an  ingenious  plan,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  boat  over  the  dam. 

Offut,  who  watched  the  performance, 
was  so  taken  with  Lincoln  that,  when  the 
voyage  was  over,  he  asked  him  to  become 
his  cleric  in  a  store  and  mill  at  New  Salem, 
which  he  proposed  to  open.  The  period  of 
employment  began  in  July,  1831. 

Ida  Tarbell  has  described  vividly  the 
little  community  in  which  the  future 
President  found  himself: 

'New  Salem,  founded  in  1829  by  James 
Rutledge  and  John  Cameron,  and  a  dozen 
years  later  a  deserted  village,  is  rescued 
from  oblivion  only  by  the  fact  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  once  one  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  town  never  contained  more  than 
fifteen  houses,  all  of  them  built  of  logs,  but 
it  had  an  energetic  population  of  perhaps 
one  hundred  persons,  among  whom  was  a 
blacksmith,  a  tinner,  a  hatter,  a  school- 
master, and  a  preacher.  New  Salem  boasted 
a  gristmill,  a  sawmill,  two  stores,  and  a 
tavern,  but  the  day  of  hope  was  short. 
In  1837  it  began  to  decline,  and  by  1840 
Petersburg,  two  miles  down  the  river,  had 
absorbed  the  business  and  population. 
Salem  hill  is  now  only  a  green  cow  pasture.' 

Offut's  store  at  New  Salem  soon  became 
a  popular  loafing  place,  largely  because  the 


my]. 

clerk,  Lincoln,  had  such  a  wonderful  fund 
of  stories,  which  he  was  always  ready  to  tell. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  as  good 
a  fighter  as  a  story-teller,  enthusiasm  for  him 
was  unbounded.  He  won  his  spurs  when  he 
was  victor  in  a  contest,  not  of  his  own  seek- 
ing, with  the  chief  bully  of  the  notorious 
gang  from   Clary's   Grove,   a  settlement 
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appear  as  when 

Lincoln  knew  it.  \  \  \  V,  \-f  '^^ll'St^^r  


nearby.  The  victory  was  won  in  spite  of 
the  bully's  attempt  to  'foul,'  and  Lincoln's 
ability  won  plaudits  of  foes  and  friends. 

One  of  Lincoln's  biographers  has  told 
how  he  used  his  prowess  for  decency  and 
order.  Sometimes  he  found  visitors  to  the 
store  who  annoyed  women  and  children. 
When  they  refused  to  behave  when  told  to 
do  so,  the  mighty  clerk  thrashed  them  well, 
and  so  enforced  the  law.  Once  he  asked  a 
man  to  stop  swearing  in  the  presence  of 
women.  When  the  man  persisted,  and  later 
abused  him,  Lincoln  said,  'Well,  if  you 
must  be  whipped,  I  suppose  I  might  as  well 
whip  you  now  as  any  other  time.'  The 
victory  over  the  foul-mouthed  man  was  as 
complete  as  over  the  bully. 

'The  stay  in  Ollut's  store  was  notable 
also  for  the  famous  stories  illustrating  Lin- 
coln's honesty  and  integrity,  as  well  as  for 
the  records  of  his  studious  habits.  He 
studied  grammar,  and  he  studied  public 
speaking.  The  village  schoolmaster  aided 
him  wlienever  possible,  and  the  cooper 
made  him  free  of  his  shop  at  night.  By  the 
light  of  a  fire  of  shavings  many  books  were 
read. 

The  people  were  interested  in  him  and 
his  progress,  and  they  were  most  sympathetic 
when,  in  183'2,  ho  announced  that  he  would 
be  a  candidate  for  the  general  assembly. 

The  chief  event  of  the  campaign  was  the 


visit  to  the  Sangamon  of  the  Steamer 
Talisman,  from  Cincinnati,  which  ascended 
the  river  from  Beardstown  to  Springfield. 
Lincoln  himself  was  the  pilot  of  the  boat, 
which  was  thought  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
line  of  boats  that  would  bring  prosperity 
to  all  the  towns — and  many  towns  to  be 
laid  out — along  the  river. 

But  in  spite  of  proof  of  the  contention 
of  the  candidate  that  the  river  was  navigable, 
the  clerk  from  Offut's  store  was  defeated, 
altliough  his  own  dis- 
trict voted  for  him  al- 
most solidly.  This  was 
the  only  time  he  was 
ever  defeated  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the 
people,  he  afterward 
proiully  said. 

Tlie  caini)aign  whose 
issue   was   so  unsatis- 
fm'tory  to  Lincoln  was 
iiilcTi-uiiled  by  tin-  call 
(if     tlie     govi-ninr  nf 
llliiKJis  for  trdiijis  to  go 
oijt    on    tlie    trail  {if 
Black  Han-l:,  the  Indian 
cliief,    who    liad  re- 
pudiated a  treaty  giving 
the  lands  of  his  trilie 
to   the  government. 
He  had  taken  the 
warpath,   was  ter- 
rorizing the  people 
of   Northern  Ill- 
inois,   and  was 
threatening  further 
devastation.  Lincoln 
volunteered  for  service,  and, 
while  the  company  of  which  he 
a  member  was  trailing  to  the 
Illinois  River,  he  was  chosen  captain. 
Lincoln  and  his  men  had  no  part  in  the 
conflict,  though  they  marched  to  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state. 

A  term  as  postmaster  and  a  season  as 
surveyor  helped  to  vary  the  experiences  of 
the  ambitious  young  man.  And  it  was 
testilied  of  him  that  whatever  he  did,  he 
did  well.  His  records  were  kept  properly, 
and  his  lines  did  not  have  to  be  run 
over. 

The  next  attempt  for  the  legislature  was 
successful,  and  in  1834  Lincoln  went  from 
New  Salem  to  Candalia.  By  this  time  he 
was  not  so  much  interested  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Sangamon  as  in  measures  to 
provide  canals  for  the  state.  His  service  was 
credital)le,  but  not  spectacular. 

In  1835,  when  Lincoln  returned  to  New 
Salem,  he  resumed  his  duties  as  postmaster 
and  deputy  surveyor.  He  also  resolved  to 
study  law  with  greater  energy. 

A  second  term  in  the  assembly,  the  com- 
pletion of  his  law  studies,  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  were  events  of  the  later  residence  in 
New  Salem.  And  at  length,  in  1836,  he 
moved  to  Springfield,  where  the  capital  of 
Illinois  had  been  moved  from  Candalia,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law. 

Students  of  history  have  sought  out  the 
site  of  the  little  town  where  he  kept  store, 
and  at  length  have  succeeded  in  setting 
apart  the  site  as  a  state  park. 


WHERE  YOUNG  ABE  WALKED 


piracbicei 


It  was  ill  Sak'iu,  UL.  that  Alie  LiiHoln  liad  his  lirst  Nnc  :in;iir  an. I  \u  ii( 
pnces  of  his  vountr  manhood  nhlch  were  to  ffuide  his  footsteps  in  the  way  of  poliiies  and  eventiir 
This  picture  story  gives  a  graphic  outline  of  liis  af1i\Ities  dnrinii  those  years,  afier  tiie  Lineo' 
left  their  home  in  soiitlieni  Indiana. 


1 


hen 


e  coiiHiioi 


hl>bm\  M  his  cuUhlryside.  He  seeiub  olleii 
to  have  sung  Irish  songs  jlxnd  retained  always  a  passionate 
love  of  Irish  music. — Youifs,  &c.,  q.  A.  Maoinn. 

Sunnyside,  Liverpool  Road, 
Great  Sankey,  Warrington. 

THE  CENOTAPH  CEREMONY 

SiiB,— Your  correspondent  "  Kappa,"  who  seems  to  have 
heen  made  "  slightly  sicl^  "  by  the  Armistice  Day  ceremony 
at  the  Cenotaph,  remarks  that  the  spirit  informing  the  cere- 
mony was  "  a  proud  and,'  defiant  patriotism." 

i  am  fairly  robust,  and  so  was  not  attacked  by  symptoms 
of  nausea  on  reading  tiiis  astonisliing  comment.  I  will 
merely  say,  as  another  spectator  of  the  scene,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  invent  a  description  more  utterly  remote  from 
the  truth.  Any  personj  slightly  sick  or  quite  well,  who 
thought  he  observed  in  that  ceremony  a  spirit  of  proud  and 
defiant  patriotism  would  be  capable  of  detecting  the  seeds  of 
Jingoism  in  a  Quakers'  meeting. 

Incidentally,  it  seem$  to  me  a  ciueer  manifestation  of  the 
peace  siiirit  tliat  rlie  rare  spectacle  of  a  soldier  bowing  liis 
head  in  silence  for  two  minutes  in  memory  of  the  end  of  a 
gruesome  war  should  infuriate  some  very  psjaceful  citizens 
and  cause  others  to  vomit. — Yours,  &c.,  : 

\  Arthur  .T.  ICummings. 

11,  St.  Mary's  Avenue,  Finchley,  N.3.  | 
November  20th,  1028.  i 

["Kappa"  writes:  "'Mr.  Cummings  misquotes.  If  he 
w  ill  glance  again  at  the  paragraph  he  criticizes  he  will  see 
that  I  did  not  say  that  the  Armistice  Day  ceremony  made  me 
'  slightly  sick.'  I  said  that  that  was  the  effect  upon  me  of 
'  the  usual  gush  of  hackneyed  and  obviously  pumped-up 
sentiment  '  concerning  the  anniversary  in  the  newspapers 
before  and  after  the  event.  I  did  express  the  opinion  that 
the  ceremony,  with  its  miiitaiy  display  and  procession  of 
'  patriotic  '  societies — the  reference  was  specially  to  the 
Fascist  women — was  infonhed  with  '  a  spirit  of  proud  and 
defiant  patriotism.'  This  description  I  am'  prepared  to 
defend.  Mr.  Cummings  apparently  thought  the  ceremony 
more  resembled  a  Quakers'  uieeting.  The  two  impressions 
cannot  be  reconciled.  Finally,  my  second  paragraph  on 
this  subject  was  specifically  intended  to  save  me  from  the 
kind  of  attack  Mr.  Cummings  makes  in  his  l&st  sentence. 
If  lie  will  read  it  also  again,  he  may  admit  that  it  is  grossly 
unfair  to  accuse  me  of  being  disgusted  by  the  '  rare 
spectacle  of  a  soldier  bowing:  his  head,'  &c.  I  wrote  that 
paragraph  for  the  sole  purpose  of  expressing  my  deep  sym- 
[)atliy  witli  the  ceremony  in  its  aspect  as  a  mourning  for  the 
dead."]  j  \ 

THE  LAST  OF  T^E  DOSTOEVSKYS 

Sii?, — Many  of  your  readersmay  be  interested  to  learn  sonie 
rather  sad  facts  concerning  the  only  surviving  direct  descen- 
dant of  Fedor  Dostoevsky.  Andre  Dostoevsky,  a  grandson  of 
the  great  writer,  after  losing  both  his  father  and  his  brother 
(whose  deaths  were  due  to  privations  resulting  from  present 
conditions  in  Russia),  is  now  himself  in  a  precarious  state 
of  health  owing  to  similar  privations.  Under-nourishment 
and  over-work  at  the  University  of  Novotcherkask,  in  South 
Russia,  where  he  is  now  studying,  brought  on  a  serious 
nervous  breakdown  from  whiph  he  is  only  just  recovering. 
In  order  to  be  dependent  for  as  short  a  tim^  as  possible 
upon  his  mother  (who  is  obliged  to  earn  her  cjwn  living  as 
well  as  supiport  her  son),  thJ  boy,  now  age^  eighteen,  is 
making  a  gieat  effort  to  pass  the  necessary  examinations  in 
three  yearsi  instead  of  four.  Hampered  by  ijl-health  and 
lack  of  money,  the  struggle  is  a  hard  one.  ilf,  therefore, 
anything  can  be  done  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  tragedy 
which  befell  his  father  and  brother,  and  which  is  now 
threatening  Dostoevsky's  only  surviving  grandson,  surely  it 
is  worth  attempting.  Money,  of  course,  is  what  is  chiefly 
needed  in  order  to  enable  the  boy,  who  is  doing  brillianth- 
at  the  University,  to  complete'  his  studies  and  obtain  the 
degree  upon  which  his  future  career  will  largely  depend. 

Any  reader  of  The  Nation  who  would  care  to  have 
further  information  on  the  subject  is  invited  to  communicate 


any  oneia  ui  ucijj  lu  ^"'j  ^^^.v. 
now  resident  in  Fi-ance.— Yours,  &c. 


RoLi.o  H.  Myers.  i^-'-^ 
6,  Avenue  Sully-I'rudiiomme,  Paris  (7e.).  .-^^  fjirflDi'- 

BACON  AND  SHAKESPEARE 

Sir,— Your  reviewer,  in  discussing  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey's 
new  book,  says  tluit  Bacon  was  one  of  the  greatest  cads  in 
history.  He  goes  on  to  say  :  "  and  yet  there  are  those  who 
believe  he  wi'ote  the  works  of  Shakespeare."  j 

Two  days  before  I  listened  to  a  gentlemai^  (a  keen  sup- 
porter of  the  Shakespeare  authorship)  readiiig  a  paper  on 
"  Hamlet,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  Hamlet  was 
"  an  unmitigated  cad  "  ! 

Now  unquestionably  the  creator  of  Hamlet  admired  him, 
for  he  pictures  him  as  universally  beloved. 

The  coincidence  seems  to  me  to  open  up  an  interesting 
field  of  si)eculation.— Yours,  &c., 

Gerald  C.  MABFJtLY. 

Saffron  VValden. 

Noven»l)er  25th,  1928.  ; 

A   LATE  ARRIVAL 

IN  the  month  of  July,  1831,  there  was  a  considerable 
stir  in  the  village  of  New  Salem,  Illinois.  A  stranger 
had  arrived  there.  He  had  come  to  take  charge  of  the 
big  new  store  which  Denton  Offutt  was  just  about  to  open ; 
and  in  New  Salem  the  arrival  of  any  stranger  was  an  im- 
portant event.  For  though  it  was  the  centre  of  a  large 
district,  New  Salem  was  not  a  large  place.  It  consisted 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  log  huts,  and  two  or  three  stores  and 
u  mill.  Its  whole  population  numbered  about  a  hundred. 
But  even  il  New  Salem  had  been  larger  than  it  was,  the 
arrival  of  this  stranger  would  not  probably  have  escaped 
notice.  For  he  was  a  man  of  very  remarkable  appearance. 
He  stood  six  feet  four  inches  high,  with  absurdly  long  arms 
and  legs,  and  huge  hands  and  feet.  His  face  was  thin  and 
shrivelled  with  a  cxirious  melancholy  expression,  and  he  had 
a  high  thin  voice.  His  dress  also  was  remarkable.  He 
wore'' a  blue  cotton  round-about  coat,  stoga  shoes,  and  pale 
blue  casiiiet  pantaloons  which  failed  to  connect  with  either 
coat  or  socks,  coming,  so  we  are  told,  "  about  three  mches 
below  the  coat  and  an  inch  or  two  above  the  socks."  (It 
was  one  of  Lincoln's  minor  misfortunes  that  he  could  seldom 
find  pantaloons  large  enough  to  fit  him.  Even  quite  late  in 
his  career  his  short  trousers  added  a  touch  of  comedy  to  his 
appearance.)  On  his  head  at  this  time  was  a  large  straw 
hat,  to  be  replaced  soon  afterwards  by  the  great  stove-pipe 
hat,  in  which,  when  he  was  postmaster  of  New  Salem,  he 
used  to  carry  the  mail.  But  under  this  singular  appearance, 
the  stranger  was  found  to  jiossess  some  admirable  quaUties. 
He  was  enormously  strong—"  the  strongest  man  New 
I  Salem  had  ever  known  "—he  could  lift  great  weights,  and 
i  could  jump,  run,  box,  and  wrestle,  better  than  any  man  in 
!the  district.  He  had  also  "  a  most  astonishing  memory," 
and  could  tell  any  number  of  good  stories,  so  that  the  boys 
!  would  cluster  round  him  to  hear  him  talk.  "  There  was  no 
man  so  sour  that  Lincoln  could  not  make  him  laugh."  He 
loved  to  recite  doggerel  verse  and  jingles  which  he  had 
heard  or  invented,  and  would  sing  absurd  songs  about 
.   "  Oald,  oald  Suckey  Blueskin  "; 

"  Hail  Columbia,  happy  land, 

.   If  you  ain't  broke,  may  I  be  damned  "  ; 

"  The  turbaned  Turk  that  scorns  the  world, 
!  and  struts  about  witli  his  whiskers  curled." 

More  than  thirty  years  later,  when  Lincoln  liad  become 
President,  his  friends  would  still  recall  the  songs  of  that 
strange  new  Sdon.      He  was,  they  said,  "  the  best  fun- 
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Special  Correspondence 
NEW  SALEM,  111.,  Feb.  7.— This  Is  a 
personless  town.  Ghostlike  structuies 
line  the  street.  At  the  Rutledge  Tavern 
no  one  ever  dines.  The  Onstott  copper 
shop  no  longer  arouses  the  echoes  with 
the  construction  of  barrels.  The  OlTut 
general  store  is  without  patrons.  The 
vjsitor  to  New  Salem  Is  alone  except 
for  impressive  memories,  for  no  one 
lives  In  the  old  town. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  as  if  by  a  magic 
wand,  has  re-created  an  extinct  village, 
but  it  cannot  bring  to. life  the  early 
residents.  Their  places  can  be  taken 
only  by  chance  visitors — those  who 
troop  here  by  the  thousands  annually 
and  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  to 
the  shrine  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Kebullt  as  !\Iemoiial 

The  replica  of  old  Salem  has  an  es- 
pecial appeal  as  the  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's birth  draws  near.  It  Is  sur- 
rounded by  scenic  grandeur,  even  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  'that  Imposes 
silence  and  soberness,  even  without  the 
aid  of  sacred  associations.  From  the 
veranda  of  the  newly  built  museum  of 
stone,  erected  by  the  commonwealth 
on  the  bluff  upon  which  the  old  settle- 
ment stood,  the  tourist  gazes  over  a 
rich  valley.  The  suggestion  is  of  in- 
comparable peace.  In  the  distance  ap- 
pear gently  rolling  hills,  while  nearer, 
framing  the  vista  on  the  right  and  left, 
are  lofty  bluffs,  as  densely  wooded  as 
they  were  In  Lincoln's  time. 

Yet  the  scene  that  greets  tlie  eye  to- 
day is  far  distant  from  that  in  1833. 
Then  there  was  activity  and  life.  The 
hum  of  the  spinning  wheel  was  heard 
In  log  cabins,  which  now  are  silent. 
Then  ox  carts  came  and  went  with 
their  loads  from  the  farms  or  with 
products  from  the  general  store  or  mill. 
A  primitive  citizenry  engaged  In  their 
humble  and  prosaic  occupations,  little 
dreaming  of  the  Immortal  fame  that 
was  to  come  to  the  clerk  in  the  single 
center  pf  trade  and  who  was  the  cham- 
pion wrestler  and  the  courtier  of  Ann 
Rutledge,  the  fairest  flower  of  the 
hamlet. 

City  Died  After  Lincoln  Left 

At  the  base  of  the  highlands  flowed 
the  picturesque  Sangamon,  appearing 
very  much  the  same  then  as  now.  The 
hattery   sold   headgear  for   50  cents, 


made  from  rabbit  skins.  The  Industries 
Included  a  tannery,  wheelwright,  card- 
machine,  cooper  shop  and  a  few  otliers 
of  a  primitive  nature. 

When  Lincoln  left  to  take  up  the 
practice  of  law  in  Springfield,  the  vil- 
lage, after  a  thriving  existence  of 
twenty  years,  began     to  decline  and 


later  passed  into  oblivion.  Now,  eighty 
years  later,  the  place  wliere  Lincoln 
lived  and  dreamed  about  his  future 
has  been  reborn.  The  mute  reminders 
of  the  hardships  that  were  stoically 
borne  by  the  women  from  the  cultured 
sections  of  the  East  appear  to  liave 
awakened  from  their  Rip  'Van  Winkle 


sleep.    These  women  left  comfortable 
'  homes  to  establish  homes  on  the  fron- 
tier, a  primitive  life  in  the  wilderness. 

These  pygmy  log  homes,  scarcely 
larger  than  the  living  room  of  a  modern 
residence,  give  the  visitor  a  new  appre- 
ciation of  the  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences enjoyed  today.    In  the  museum 


are  the  primitive  utensils  of  the  home 
and  farm.  There  are  Innumerable 
memorials  of  Lincoln  and  his  time. 

The  family  Bible  of  the  Rutledges  is 
the  most  sacred  relic  of  all.  The  yel- 
lowed pages  show  the  birth  and  death 
records  of  Ann,  Lincoln's  first  love,  to 
whom  he  was  betrothed.  Her  untimely 


Rutledge  Tavern  and  Old 
Family  Bible,  Reminis- 
cent of  Ann's  Romance, 
a     Part     of  Memorial 


death  brought  the  melancholy  tinge  to 
his  face  that  in  succeeding  years  was 
never  missing,  A  stately  monument  of 
granite  marks  her  grave  in  Oakland 
Cemetery,  near  here.  Carved  upon  It  are 
these  lines: 

"Out  of  me,  unworthy  and  unknown, 
the  vibrations  of  deathless  music.  'With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all.'  Out  of  me,  forgiveness  of  millions 
toward  millions,  and  the  beneficent 
face  of  a  nation,  shining  with  Justice 
and  truth.  I  am  Ann  Rutledge  who 
sleeps  beneath  these  weeds.  Beloved  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  wedded  to  him,  not 
through  union,  but  through  separation. 
Bloom  forever,  O  Republic,  from  the 
dust  of  my  bosom." 

Tourists  who  visit  New  Salem,  the 
scene  of  Lincoln's  young  manhood, 
leave  with  the  feeling  that  the  enigma 
of  his  greatness  is  less  dlfHcult  to  colve 
than  ever  before.  No  thoughtful  and 
serious  man  like  Lincoln  could  have 
lived  here  without  having  been  im- 
pressed by  the  scene. 

The  village  itself  was  uncouth  and 
typically  rural,  but  the  outlook  from 
its  border  had  the  beauty  and  serenity 
that  encourage  dreams  and  challenge  to 
great  achievement.  There  Lincoln  must 
have  sat  with  Ann  Rutledge  and  In- 
dulged in  day  dreams  for  their  future. 
There  perhaps  they  walked  when  a 
little  time  could  be  spared  from  the 
duties  of  the  store  and  household. 

New  Salem,  exemplifying  the  early 
manhood  of  Lincoln,  is  an  impressive 
object  lesson  of  the  rugged  envlron- 
r.unt  in  which  he  passed  the  formative 
period  of  his  life  and  built  the  founda- 
tion for  accomplishments  which  were 
to  stir  the  world.  All  of  the  restored 
buildings  are  rich  in  historical  associa- 
tions. The  Onstott  cooper  shop  was 
Lincoln's  study.  By  the  light  of  the 
fireplace  he  pored  over  law  books. 

The  Idea  of  resurrecting  an  entire 
log  cabin  village  was  a  bold  concep- 
tion. The  spirit  of  Lincoln,  of  Ann 
Rutledge  and  other  dwellers  may  re- 
turn, but  the  living  city  never.  To  the 
tourist  it  appears  that  "the  unchecked 
thought  wanders  at  will  upon  en- 
chanted ground."  , 


HONEST  OLD  ABE. 

Bis  FirBt  Home  iu  I.iinoig— Persanal  R«m- 
IniBoenoes  Amoue  His  Old  Nelsbtoors, 


CorrcipoBdencc  IndiAiiupnlis  Tim  ;3. 
Decatuk,  111.,  September   23.— A  mora 
j  beautiful  country  than  the  region  lying  back 
of  the  blulis  along  the  Sangamon  River  can 
scarcely  be  imaginei.   If   you  start  from 
Springfield  and  trace  it  twenty  miles  along 
its  tortuous  course  you  will  find  scenery  at 
picturesque  aa  •  any  along  the  bankp  of  th« 
"romantic  Wissahickon."     The  naaies  of 
"Hog  Back,"  or  "Greasy,"  or  "Chicken 
Bristle"  may  not  be  musical  or  euchmting, 
bul  they  bring  with  tlioui  to  the  wrinkled 
pioneer  momories  of  early  coutlict)  wilh  the 
"prairie  shakes"  or    the    wolvas  of  the 
timber.    To  uie  the  name  of  Liucolu  is  in- 
terwoveu  with  every  recollection  of  the  B<in 
gsmou.    Aleng  its  t«wering  banks  reaouaa- 
ed  the  stroke  of  his  ax  when  he  split  those 
immortal  rails.   Over  its  b»som  ho  learned 
t*  "paddle  his  own  canoe."   By  its  side  he 
mustered  his  company  of  pioneer  soldiers. 
It  re-echoed  Ihe  eloquence  of  his  maiden 
speech.    It  was  the  silent  witneaa  of  his 
early  struggles  with  poverty.   It  heard  his 
first  plight  of  love  to  Ann  Rutledge,  and  to- 
day,    as     it      moves     to      tae  gulf 
it    sweeps     mournfully    by     the  spot 
where  his  body  lies  at  rest.    To  sps>j.k  of 
Ashland  brings  up  Clay,  MontiooUo ;  Je  ffer- 
son ;  and  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  ;  and  in 
the  years  to  come  the  mention  of  the  Sanga- 
mon will  bring  up  Lincoln.    Shortly  after 
he  had  attained  his  majority,  Lincoln  came 
tramping  through  from  Macon  County,  and 
slopped  on  a  beautiful  day  at  New  Salem 
The  latter  place  then  consisted  of  a  mill  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  two  or  throe  stores 
and  a  tavern  on    the  blulf.    I  visited  the 
spot  a  few  weeks  ago.   An  old-fashioned 
water-power  mill— not  the    original  one, 
however— still  grinds  the   passing  farmer's 
grist,  but  the  town  itself  has  long  since  di3- 
appeared.    In  its  stead,  and  two  miles  up 
tho  rivor,  has  grown  the  charming  little 
town  of  Petersburg.    The  postmaster  of  the 
latter  place,  Mr.  A.  N.  Curry,  kindly  drove 
me    aown    to    the     now    historic  site 
of    Hew    Saleoi.     Every    building  has 
been    torn     down     and     moved  away 
and  the  entire  place  turned  into  a  cow  pas- 
ture." One  James  Bale,  who  was  born  and 
raised  m  tho  neighborhood,  guided  us  up  ihe 
hill  and  through  the  brush.    The  only  vest- 
ige of  the  old  town  that  remains  is  tho  cel- 
lar over  which  stood  Lincoln's  store.    O  at  of 
the  excdvation  have  grown  three  tre^s,  a 
thorn,  an  elm  aod  a  sycamore.    From  each 
we  cut  a  cane  besides  carrying  away  suudry 
j  pieces  of   the  foundation  stono  scattered 
'  about.    From  the  too  of  this  hill  tUo  scen- 
ery is  thrilling  and  picturesque,  and  the  rec- 
coUection  of  it  and  his  life  spont  there  must 
have  inspired  Lincoliito  tho  eloquence  ho  af- 
terward exhibited.    Balow,  and  at  tho  base 
of  the  hill,  peacefully  flows    tho  river. 
Across  and  beyond  are  the  meadows  and 
tarm  houbes,  and   the  praino  stretching 
av;&y  as  far  as  tho  eye  can  reach,  and  meet- 
ing the  el^y  in  tho  distance.    Within  eight 
of  "pastures  measureless  as  the  air"  tho  lu- 


ture  President  indulged   in   his  first  day 
dreams,  and  tbero  ho 

The  l;0uudie6S  future  in  tin-  vast 
And  luiioly  river .-.eawurd  ro'l." 
An  old  man  who  lived  in  NewStileiu  wlien 
Lincoln  caoiO  says  ho  was  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  g-^'^   ;':un8.    Hia  pantaloons  were  some 
four  or  iixo  in' hea  too  short  and  his  coal,  cut 
iu  the  .T:  ^ilow-tail  fashion.    lia  woro  ou  his 
head       -t  the  old  man  desoi-ii)2d  to  mo  tu 
'•a  re.  ..i..r  ■  Id  Ki'.intucky  plug   hat,  ouo  o' 
these  '<^~o  narrow  brim  kind,  aud  tho  ;naiu 
part  straight  up  and  dowu.""  lie  applir,  I  Id 
the  tavern  for  lodging,  and  fur  souio  tiino 
was  employed  there  to  do  chorea.    He  luaUe 
liimsrilf  agreeable  to  all  aud  was  soon  a  woU 
anorru  character.    Lincoln's  greatness  dates 
trum  the  time  ho  "eleaaed  out"  the  bully  of 
tho  ueighborbood.    A  crowd  of  youog  fel- 
lows irom  Clary's  Grove,  about  tiva  miles 
distant,  weto  in   the  habit   of  terrorizing 
everybody     in     their      section     of  tho 
country.    Whenever    they    came  to  SaloM 
they  did  much  as  they  i>lea9ed.    On  oae  of 
their  visits  they  hap-ianodto  aningorii  'j  tlia 
stranger  who  admiointered  such  a  sound 
thrtibirig  to  tkoir  lei  der  that  from  ihouce- 
1  forward  Atio  Liacoiu  wa3  the  most  nstad  and 
I  respected  man  in  tho  community.  Liocoln 
usade  irien.ds easily,  and  they  readily  took 
;  stock  in  liiin.    At  ouo  timo  whon   ho  waa 
Deputy  Surveyor  of  Sangamon    County  his 
property  and  outfit,  couaistinff  of  a  pony 
valued  at  $15  aud  a  set  of  surveying  inatru- 
menu-,  Viere  sold  at  public  auction  by  a  Con- 
atablo  for  debt;  Lincoln  was    d iahe  u  r.duod  ; 
the  future  seemed  dark ;  but  a   triaad,  oao 
Short,  now  liviBg  in  Meuard  County,  I-  bo- 
i  lieve,  bought  the  j-roperty  in  uud  -turned  it 
over  to  tbe  ytULig  tii;  V  >yor.    Liacola  .ttcor- 
ward  got  on  his   feet  aud  laimburse  1  hi^i 
friend  Short,  pay  iei.;  him  every  cent  hj  had 
advatced  with  ;;i'.od  interest.    I'.y  the  time 
the  Black  Hawk  War  arejc  Lincjin  hi'l  aa- 
vancfd  in  p,;pular  oateeiti,  and  wai  elocted 
Captain   ot   a  rompaay.     From   the  do- 
scriidiors  I  board,  this  iiiu3t   have   hera  a 
gay     comiiany,    indeed.    They    had  no 
I  uniforms;  eome   had   rifles,  bouio  shoif;uD3, 
some  no  weapons  at  all.    They  never  drilled 
an  hour  it  thjir  lives,  but  Liaeolo  remarked 
as  they  left  thiit  tho  Iii.'l^.na  would  certainly 
have  "no  show  at  all  if  iney  ever  mot  Cip- 
tain   Lincsln's  men."    The   oveuing  tUay 
reached  home  on  tho  return  from  thoir  cam- 
paign Ibay  encauiped  oa  the  side  of  the  river, 
apposite  to  New  Saleu).    Thoir  vfives  were 
waiting  to  Welcome  i  lie  EoldiCi  s  homa ;  but 
the  latter  concluded  to  spend  tUia  la-il  night 
together  w  ii&io   they    were  and  meet  thair 
families   i  ll   ihe  morrow.    Tho  Oajjti  in  de- 
tailed two  men  to  cross  the  river  and  pur-  | 
cLaac  eouio  "commissary,"  and  the  ratura- 
!  ing  soldiers  "made  a  night  of  it."  Exactly 
how  ti  e  gallant  Captain  conducted  hiuiseli 
on  iho  occasion   no  oie  kuow^.    Thi  next 
morning,  however,  in  asaiating  the  lau  ilaJy 
to  make  hoe  cako  ho  put  soda  in  it  instead  of 
salt.    A  number  of  incidents  I  learned  while 
at  Petor3lurg  mu:;t  be  ponpoued  till  a  future 
letter.    Evoryoiie  who  knows  Liacoiu  re- 
members some  pleasing  at  Jry.    Oae  old  man, 
who  still   lives  in   the  "brush,"  rem  ii-ked 
tbatsomuny  persons  came  to  Now  Salem  in-  ] 
(|uiring  about  Lincoln  that  "tio  believed  pao-  i 
pie  thought  Abo  was  a  groat  luan,"  '.vhi'vi 
another  man's  only  title  to  e'jjiiionca  reits  iu  i 
the  fact  that  ho  gave  Liucoiu  thj  me-ial.is. 

J.  VV.  VV.  ! 


Hiimhle  Cabin 
Was  Lincoln  s 
Horae  College 

M(i(kTii  univcr.^ii  ICS  coVer  many 
Hi  ri's  III'  |;iiul,  hii.i.'  i  lowering  struc- 
tuit's  Njlijcd  ut  millions  nnd  employ 
ft  .small  iinny  of  insl nn/tors. 

in  tlif  cnule  liiile  one-room  log 
hut  at  Saloni,  III.,  now  pre.served  as 
one  of  Anieriea's  shrines  to  the  menio- 
ry  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  may  look 
upon  the  now  woiid-famous  "tire-lit 
home  college"  of  a  century  ago,  Earie 
W.  Gays  writes,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger.  I 

Here  in  this  Illinois  cabin  was  born 
that  mastery  of  English  that  later 
thrilled  a  nation  into  action  and  con- 
triliuted  nobly  to  our  literature. 

The  Henry  Onsott  cabin  is  well  pre- 
■erved,  and  nearby  at  hand  is  the  fa- 
mous Rutledge  cabin,  wherein  resided 
the  family  with  whom  young  Lincoln 
boarded  for  five  years,  between 
and  lisjl,  and  where  he  became  tlie 
lover  of  beautiful  Ann  Rutledge. 

Tlien,  at  the  left  of  the  hill,  we  may 
■ee  the  old  McXamer  store,  a  "leading 
niei-cantile  establishment"  back  in  I 
1833.  The  right  room  was  used  by  the 
firm  of  Berry  and  Lincoln,  grocers 
anil  general  merchants,  and  here  Abe 
told  some  of  those  faruous  yarns.  j 

Although  these  structures  in  "Old 
Salem,"  rebuilt  to  become  New  Salem, 
may  appear  as  bariillke  buildings,  all 
are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
They  rise  fri>m  historic  ground.  These 
"clearings"  were  continually  the  scene 
of  Indian  warfare,  and  many  a  mod- 
ern structure  would  soon  fall  before 
the  terrible  onslaughts  these  cabins 
withstood. 

Inn  Community  Center. 

The  Rutledge  log  cabin,  for  exam- 
ple, was  superior  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican home  of  the  pioneer  settlements 

©»6^ttX*bin,  -Salem 

of  tlie  Middl  West  of  a  rentury  ago. 
Besides  provi.'lng  a  comiortalile  hab- 
.  Itation  for  the  %rge  family,  it  became 
a  poinilar  center  qnd  inn  to  tho.se  who 
followed  the  wildt>ne.ss  trail.  Beside 
Its  lios|iii.ible  lirepVice  were  enter- 
tained many  fanum^  trail-blazer.-, 
whose  names  are  now  inscribed  in 
bold  letters  in  the  story  oi  the  "v/in- 
nliig  of  (he  West."  Under  Mncoln's 
youiiiful  humor,  wiih  Anns  maMenly 
calmness  and  sweiinoss,  it  was,  the 
community  ccnicr  of  many  an  e\riiing 
of  Jlionec-  ciilri  laii  'iu  ut. 

.Nearly  a  erninry  i  iter,  when  lo\e;-s 
mi  Unoola  discovered  the  abaiidoueiJ 


(ommiiiiity  going  to  ruin,  though  no  i 
alleniioii   had   been  given   to  the  old  | 
.structures  for  half  a  century,  save  by 
passing   tramtis,   who   sought  shelter 
mider  the  leaky  roofs,  the  cabins  were  i 
foiiml  in  a  fair  sttite  of  preservation.  ! 

^o  mucli  So  that  the  coumiiltee 
foii.'iil  it  pii.-;-ililc  to  retiuiiil  the  siruc- 
tincs,  a  shrine  to  the  mc'inory  of  Lin- 
cohi  and  Sdem.  pecayed  loi'S  have 
brcii  icplaecd,  the  |-oot's  patchi'd,  the 
grass  cut  in  the  front  yard,  so  that 
pn.'sent  and  future  generations  may 
look  tipon  tlie  scene  as  ymmg  Lincoln 
saw  it. 

Tov.'n  of  Salem. 
Be.-.ide  the  Rutledge  cabin  tliere  is 
the  (Jnsott  cabin,  where  Lincoln  toiled 
In  Henry  Onsott's  cooper  shop  by  day 
and  saved  plentiful  heaps  of  shavings 
to  burn  in  the  fireplace  at  nit^ht.  Serv- 
I  ing  biah  as  a  place  of  industry  and  a 
'  home,  and  substantially  constructed, 
this  c;ibin  was  found  in  a  good  state, 
even   the  crude  stone  chimney  and 
fireplace  standing. 

The  location  of  "New  Old  Salem," 
to  which  a  multitude  of  modern  tour- 
ists now  wend  their  way  each  year,  is 
at  a  point  where  the  Sangana)n  river, 
winding  its  way  from  the  southeast, 
turns  sharply  westward  in  its  course, 
and,  striking  a  high  bluff,  turns  ab- 
ruptly north.  The  high  blufl:  extends 
north  and  south  for  about  a  third  of 
a  mile,  with  a  ridge  extending  west- 
ward from  a  center,  giving  the  impres- 
sion of  the  letter  "T."  On  either  side 
of  the  bluff  is  a  small  brook  that  emii- 
ties  into  the  Sangamon.  On  tliis  loca- 
tion Jolin  ('ameron  and  Janies  Rut- 
ledge in  1828  and  ISi'J  had  R.  S.  Har- 
rison lay  out  the  town  of  New  Salem. 

Cameron  from  Georgia  and  Rut- 
ledge from  South  Carolina  were  mill- 
wrights. They  threw  a  dam  acro.ss  the 
Sangamon  and  settlers  soon  began  to 
arrive  from  Kentucky,  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas.  During  li'ebrnary,  1830, 
wlien  Lincoln  was  twenty-one,  his  fa- 
ther, Thomas;  his  stepmother,  and  the 
family  of  Dennis  Hanks  settled  on  the 
north  fork  of  the  Sangamon,  some  ten 
miles  southwest  of  Decatur,  111. 
Where  Lincoln  Studied. 
Lincoln's  arrival  in  New  Salem  was 
about  August,  1831,  and  he  boaideil 
at  the  Rutledge  inn.  During  the  years 
before  he  went  to  Springfield  he 
worked  as  grocer's  clerk  and  in  the 
Onsott  cooper  shop,  where  he  studied 
at  night  by  the  llglit  of  the  lii-eplace, 
and  at  various  odd  .lobs  ag  stuveyor. 

It  was  here  that  Lincoln  gained  his 
reputatiim  for  wrestling,  or  "ras.-liiig," 
as  he  would  have  called  it  then.  Wi  e.s- 
tling  matches  were  to  the  young  men 
of  tlie  West  what  football,  baseball 
and  other  sports  are  to  the  yoajli  of 
today.  The  clerk  In  that  country  store 
became  the  undisputed  champion  in 
that  part  of  Illinois. 


It  was  from  Ntw  Salem  that  Lin- 
coln enlisted  in  the  Black  Hawk  war 
and  came  back  .something  of  a  heio. 
Then,  after  a  little  electi(>i:eering  for 
the  only  elective  ol'ire  which  he  ever 
failed  to  win,  he  settled  down  to  store- 
keeiiing  with  "an  Idle  fellow  named 
Berry"  and  soon  obtained  the  undis- 
puted control  of  the  trade  of  the  vil- 
lage 

About  the  time  ho  left  New  Salem 
for  Springfield  the  town  of  Petersburg 
was  planned  and  the  entire  village  of 
New  Salem — residents,  homes  and 
atevM — was  moved  to  Peter.sbura,  and 


New  Salem  ag:!!n  was  b.u  l;  as  "farm- 
ing ground."   Tlie  town  had     me,  liul 
the  Lincoln  ns-ociations  n  i  iained. 
Reconstruction  Well  Dor.a. 

lu  recent  yea'-s  the  "Old'  Sah  iu'  Lin- 
coln league"  has  been  formed  at 
Petersburg  for  rebuilding  ami  re-es- 
tablishing Old  Salem,  whieh  will  be 
known  as  "New  Old  Salem."  Some  of 
the  original  loi,'  bulldin;rs,  which  liad 
been  moved  from  New  i-':  iem  to 
Peler::l:iirg,  ha\e  beeti  returned  to 
New  Old  Salem  and  ag;;in  i)laced  on 
the  ori,;;inal  sites.  The  first  building 
restored  was  the  Onsott  coooer  shoi). 
Other  log  homes  and  stores  have  been 
rebuilt  upon  the  old  locations  and  the 
buildings  are  in  every  respect  to  dupli- 
cate the  originals  of  Uncoln's  day. 
Old-timers  who  have  visited  the  scene 
and  w  ho  reeall  the  region  from  .stories 
rehited  by  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
when  .Vi'W  Salem  was  a  thrivin;,'  cen- 
ter, testify  to  the  fidelity  of  the  re- 
con:  traction. 

As  the  visitor  passes  along  ".Main 
Street"  markers  are  Seen  telling  to 
whoi;i  the  homes  and  stores  belonged. 
Q'he  as;  ;oi;i;il ion  has  also  built  of  na- 
tive stones  a  memorial  building  tliat 


Rutledge  Tavern,  Salem 


nrticles  that  beloDgtfd  to 
houses  many        ^^^^^j.^,,,  associate. 
Lincln  una   u.  ^"'''^^        ^  ^he  wed- 
_the  piano  tl.at  «  a8  u^ed 
5lu,  .,f  Lincoln  and  Maiy  ^^^^ 

J^:;oS^;;Snr— t.  and 

<;o(ond  Mount  Vernon.  It 
?'7'"\he  dour  of  Washlngtou's 
lack,  the  y  a  .^^^  l^^s, 

dwelling,  but  ;t  l^/"  and  the 

P^^^Stlh  tlSnr  ?o  many  U 

I  r;:s:icr;:acJ:nr;.i  the  poor  and 

ule  lo^vly  may  rise  to  honor. 


I 


AGE  TWELVE 


LINCOLN  BOYHOOD 
I  HOME  PURCHASED 
i  FOR  PUBLIC  PARK 


Illinois  Government  Buys 
I     Land  Tilled  by  Presi- 
!  dent's  Father 


(Special  to  The  Times-Plcayiine) 
Charleston,  111.,  Feb.  19.— Under  a 
plan  -worked  out  by  Robert  Kingery, 
director  of  the  state  department  of 
public  -works  and  buildings,  the  farm 
it  Abraham  Lincoln's  father  has 
b«en  purchased  and  Is  to  be  made 
a.  public  park.  It  consists  of  84  acres 
tn  a  region  long  known  as  Goose 
Kest  Prairie.  The  two-room  log  cab- 
In  is  to  be  restored  and  is  to  be  fur- 
nished as  it  was  in  Lincoln's  time. 

The  southern  part  of  Coles  county 
te  filled  with  Lincoln  lore,  for  it  was 
here  that  Lincoln  moved  in  the  early 
wring  of  1931.  His  father  and  moth- 
^  are  buried  in  the  Shlloh  ceme- 
^ry,  where  a  monument  stands  to 
flieir  memory,  erected  in  the  yeai- 
^©23.  This  monument  bears  the  In- 
voription  t 

Lincoln 

IShomas  and  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln 

■^778-1851  1788-1869 
Father  and  Stepmother 
Of  Our  Martyred  President 

Their  Humble  But  Worthy  Home 
Gave  to  the  "World 
Abraham  Lincoln 

Illinois  has  had  a  Lincoln  Trail 
teading  to  places  of  interest  in  the 
life  of  Lincoln,  but  until  the  pres- 
•nt  only  a  pile  of  stones  marked  the 
abode  of  Lincoln's  father. 

Lincoln  late  In  his  career  Jour- 
fieyed  here  and  asked  that  this  fa- 
ther's grrave  be  cared  for  and  pre- 
served. Susan  D.  Baker's  father  was 
asked  to  attend  to  the  duty.  In  the 
course  of  time,  Mrs.  Baker  formed 
the  Shiloh  Lincoln  Memorial  Club, 
which  was  instrumental  in  having 
file  memorial  erected  and  in  gather- 
frig  and  recording  information  about 
Vbo  Lincoln  family. 


IN  OLD  SALEM 

The  Little  Illinois  Village  on  the  Sangamon,  Long  Ago 
Fallen  in  Ruins  and  Only  Now  Being  Restored,  W as  the 
Place  If  here  Lincoln  Entered  Political  Life 

By  HAL  BORLAND 


TN  THE  spring  of  1833  a  group  ol  log 
buildings  on  a  blufl  north  of  tlie 
Sangamon  River,  twenty  miles  north- 
west ot  Springfield,  111.,  sheltered  hopes 
of  future  greatness.   lis  people  called 
the  settlement  New  Salem,  and  they 
were  given  to  boasting  over  their  neigh- 
boring villages.  For  one  tiling,  they  held 
!  a  strategic  position  on  the  river,  which 
i  they  were  convinced  would  soon  be  an 
important  channel  of  water  commerce. 
For  another,  they  had  the  best  cockpit 
in  the  district.  For  a  third,  they  had 
the  first  postofBce  in  the  county.  And 
:  for  a  final  boast  they  had  a  young  mer- 
chant who  was  the  best  wTestler  and 
rough-and-tumble  fighter  in  many  a 
mile. 

Most  of  those  boasts  proved  idle.  New 
Salem  fell  into  ruin  and  decay  long 
before  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Sangamon 
remains  a  muddy  stream  that  bears  no 
i  commerce  and  turns  few  mill  wheels. 
But  the  young  merchant  has  justified 
remembrance  of  New  Salem  and  the 
restoration  of  its  scenes  which  v/as 
started  last  fall  by  the  Stat«  of  Illinois. 
The  merchant's  name  was  Lincoln.  New 
Salemites  called  him  Abe. 

HAD  it  not  been  for  the  Sangamon, 
however.  New  Salem  would  prob- 
ably have  been  long  since  forgotten.  At 
the  loot  of  the  bliift  Where  the  village 
stood  the  river  makes  a  sliarp  bend  from 
west  to  north.  Just  below  the  bend 
there  stood,  in  the  winter  of  1830-31,  a 
mill  powered  by  water  diverted  by  a  low 
dam  flung  across  the  stream.  On  the 
flood  waters  of  the  following  spring  a 
fiatboat  came  down  the'  river  from  near 
Springfield,  laden  with  grain  and  meat 
and  bound  for  the  Illinois  River,  the 
Mississippi  and  the  New  Orleans  market. 
In  charge  of  it  were  John  Hanks,  John 
Johnson  and  Ahe  Lincoln,  employes  of 
I>enton  Oflut,  a  trader  who  saw  possi- 
bilities in  river  trafHc 
from  Central  Illinois 
to  New  Orleans.  Every- 
thing went  well  until 
the  fiatboat  hung  up 
on  the  dam  at.  New 
Salem.  In  the  two 
days  necessary  to  clear 
the  boat's  crew  made 
friends  in  the  village. 
Then  they  went  on 
downstream  and  in 
due  time  docked  at 
New  Orleans.  Back  in 
Illinois  by  midsum- 
mer. Hanks  and  John- 
son had  tlieir  own  af- 
fairs to  look  after.  Lincoln  needed  a 
job.  Denton  OHut  offered  it,  perhaps 
at  Lincoln's  suggestion.  Oflut  decided 
to  build  and  stock  a  store  at  New  Salem. 

Lincoln  arrived  in  the  town  a  second 
time  in  August,  1832,  ahead  of  Oflut, 
who  was  bringing  in  the  merchandise. 
Young  Lincoln — he  was  just  past  twen- 
ty-two— found  the  town's  interest  cen- 
tered in  the  election  only  a  few  days  off. 
He  had  never  yet  voted,  but  he  could 
talk  politics,  and  he  did.  As  a  result 
he  was  chosen  assistant  clerk  of  elec- 
tions, ca£t  his  first  ballot  and  became  a 
Salemlte  "for  sure.' 

rpHE  Offut  store,  of  which  Lincoln  was 
made  manager  and  entire  clerical 
force;  had  little  business.  Salem  already 
had  more  stores  than  the  trade  war- 
ranted. So  young  Lincoln  found  time 
for  many  ventures  that  must  have  re- 
quired more  than  the  usual  backwoods 
community  leisure.    He  made  Irlenda 


everywhere.  He  fished  and  hunted.  He 
talked  politics.  He  even  piloted  the  first 
— and  last — steamboat  that  came  up  the 
Sangamon  from  Beardtown  to  Spring- 
field. 

With  spring  came  another  campaign 
for  State  officials.  The  Salem  folk  sug- 
gested that  Lincoln  would  make  a  good 
Representative  m  Vandalia.  He  an- 
nounced his  candidacy.  But  the  same 
week  the  Governor  sent  out  a  call  for 
volunteers.  The  Black  Hawk  War  had 
started. 

T  INCOLN.  like  other  young  Salemites, 
forgot  politics  for  a  time.  He  led  the 
race  to  enlist,  was  chosen  captain  of  the 
local  company  of  militia  and  for  several 
weeks  rode  up  and  down  the  Mississippi, 
seeing  no  Indians,  taking  part  in  no 
engagements  and  having  quite  a  lark. 
Then  in  midsummer  the  "war"  died 
down,  the  men  were  mustered  out  and 
Lincoln  went  back  to  New  Salem  and 
his  neglected  campaign.  But  it  had  been 
neglected  too  long.  Despite  a  last-min- 
ute rally,  Lincoln  was  defeated  at  the 
polls.  Peter  Cartwright,  the  preacher, 
went  down  to  Vandalia  as  the  Repre- 
sentative. 

Meanwhile,  the  Offut  store  had,  as 
Lincoln  said,  "petered  out."  If  Lincohi 
were  to  have  a  job,  lie  must  make  it 
himself.  "And  now  he  wanted  a  job.  He 
had  begun  to  take  note  of  that  pretty 
girl  over  at  the  tavern,  Rutledge's  daugh- 
ter Ann.  Some  of  these  days  he'd  be 
wantmg  a  home  of  his  own,  and  a  home 
took  money.  So  Captain  Lincoln  drew 
on  his  credit  and  bought  a  lialf  interest 
in  the  Herndcn  &  Berry  store.  But 
business  there  was  not  pressing.  Lincoln 
borrowed  a  few  law  books  and  began 
to  study.  Then  the  patronage  was  doled 
out  and  lie  was  named  a  deputy  sur- 
veyor for  the  county.  So  between  his 
law  hooks,  his  store,  liis  county  job  and 
the  girl  at  the  tavern 
he  put  in  a  busy  win- 
ter. And  when  the 
next  spring  brought  a 
change  in  the  post- 
mastership  he  added 
still  anoUier  iron  to 
his  fire.  He  got  that 
office,  too. 

.'\nother  year  of  this 
routine  brought  many 
changes,  mental  as 
well  as  physical.  Lin- 
coln was  busy,  but  he 
wasn't  getting  any- 
where. He  knew  it  as 
well  a£  anybody.  And 
when  the  hickories  and  the  sumacs 
began  to  burst  bud  he  took  to  walking 
by  himself  down  along  the  blufif  that 
overlooked  the  river.  Oft  there  to  the 
southeast  and  the  east  the  land  was 
reawakening.  The  fields  were  already 
green.  In  a  fe-w  more  weeks  the  trees 
would  be  out  in  full  leaf.  Nature 
was  getting  ahead,  going  somewhere. 
There  was  life  and  growth  even  in  the 
mud  beneath  Iris  boots.  Salem,  there 
behind  him,  was  stagnant. 

He  announced  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  Representative.  This  time  he  flung 
himself  into  the  campaign  wholeheart- 
edly. He  rode,  drove  or  walked  to  every 
farmhouse  and  village  in  the  district. 
He  debated  and  he  declaimed  in  pubhc. 
He  promised  and  he  criticized.  He 
kissed  babies  and  he  petted  dogs.  And 
when  the  votes  were  counted  this  time 
he  had  his  satisfaction.  Abe  Lincoln 
had  been  elected  to  office,  a  Represent- 
ative to  the  State  eapital.- 
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WHERE  LINCOLN  COURTED  BEAUTIFUL  ANN  RUTLEDGt 


Thi0  pAoio  st\ovf»  the  renabiliiai- 
ed  town  of  Old  Salem.  111.,  where 
Abraham  Lmcotn  lived  for  eighi 
years,  and  where  he  cuurted  the 


beauuiul  Ann  Rutled^fe,  The 
lombetone  on  the  grave  of  Ann 
Rutledge  at  Petersburg,  111.,  is 
pictured,  left. 


^    *  * 

s  The  glass-salvage  drive  will  be 
'•  on  soon.  The  manufacturers 
^"  want  it  known  that  old  glass  is 
as  useful  to  them  in  the  making 
of  new  glass  products  as  scrap 
d  iron  is  to  steel  manufacturers 
e  making  new  steel  products.  .  .  . 
n  Jock  Lawrence,  the  former  Hol- 
lywood publicist  who  has  been 
2-  a  member  of  Lord  Louis  Mount- 
I-  batten's  staff  for  the  past  year, 
e  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colo- 
n  nel  last  week.  .  .  .  Only  $275  has 
1-  been  raised  so  far  by  the  com- 
d  mittee  aiding  Mrs.  Henry  Bacon, 
d  impoverished  widow  of  the  archi- 
y  tect  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
16  Bacon  spent  $27,000  of  his  own 
>  money  to  perfect  the  memoi'ial, 
d  which  has  become  the  most  pop- 
ular of  all  public  monuments. 

4  *       Mf  * 


V-  York-Chicago  trip. 

IS, 

a-  LONDON'S  LINCOLN  TOWER 
What  is  the  history  of  the 
i-    Lincoln  Tower  in  London? 

E.  B.  N. 

t-  Americans  subscribed  ap- 
r-  proximately  $17,500  to  build  this 
;e,  250-foot     tower  surmounting 

Christ's  Church  in  Westminster 
..s,  Bridge,  Lambeth,  south  of  the 
h,  Thames  in  London, 
jr  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  son  of 
ig  the  President,  was  U.  S.  Am- 
is bassador  to  Great  Britain  from 
.11  1889  to  1893  and  ae  dedicated 
1-  the  memorial. 

Its  shaft,  encircled  by  red 
,1^  stripes  and  white  stars,  has  been 
h,  the   target   several   times  for 

Nazi  incendiary  bombs. 

»s  i?4iviii.v  a  I  ¥  f»w  • 
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[TRIBUNE  Photo.) 

RESTORED  VILLAGE  OF  NEW  SALEM  WHERE  LINCOLN  SPLIT  RAILS  IS  READY  FOR  DEDICATION  BY  GOV.  HORNER  THIS  WEEK, 

The  main  street  of  the  partially  restored  village  of  New  Salem,  where  Abraham  Lincoln  began  his  public  career.  [The  restored  cabins,  from  left  to  right,  arei 
Dr.  Francis  Regnier's  home  and  office,  Samuel  Hill's  residence,  Hill-McNamar  store,  and  the  Beri^-Lincoln  store  and  tavern.  The  townsite,  now  a  state  parlc 
of  about  200  acres,  is  to  be  dedicated  this  week. 


AN  H ISTOR IC  DOCUIVIENT 


Abrahai 

n  Unco 

In's  Sa!( 

)0I 

n  License 

'm 

t-,-!..  i/,'  -  .... 
,         .   ■  i       iii,(>ti,Ot(it3«w«i»r,  <   I-..  *|/.ii3i!,  lima 

rvimt  ef   Senry  arwj  Lm'-,:li'.  i- -.t  > 

ttAlf^,  Jiid  that  itver  P^Y  ^f**  tfoifar  :r. 
iiJdition  to  th<<  a-'x  dollars  hBjyrtufo.- ■ 
paid  an  ptr  Treisurer*!  feceloi.  ji^i 

Feaneh  Brandj^  p«f  hjilf-pirit  2S 

PMfth  Snndy,         haJf-pinl  .  19^ 

Apple  Srandy^  par  halftjifii. .  i,. .  .  U 
HolUnd  uj,i.  po-r  (i^lf-f Jat, ^ . . . .  18*^ 
OcmoBiic  Gin.  par  hstf-p(nt  . .  i2*/( 

Win*.  porNalf.ptnt  23 

Hhiw,  per  hilf  pint   1^% 

Whisky,  rxr  haff-fiint  ,  laVj 

ereakfsit,  Otnnur  or  Supper       .  25 
LodglflB.  Ber  rught   \2f,^ 

Sr'rtgf*  Fted  .  ... 

Smakfaat.  O'nntr  nr  S-upp;'  l^rr 

VVfio  g»ye  bond  m  f>«ttutr<d  by  law. 

■fenosv  all  men  b?  these  pica^nts: 

Wr.  William  F-%€rry,  Alirah^fn  Ltnri'ln  undJehn  'Bc^l- 
in^  Ore^n.  a^e  held  and /trmiy  bouniS  un!o  the  County  Coni- 
mi-tiionerj  gff  Sangamon  Ccunty  tn  tht  _futl  jam  of  thret 
hundred  dvltarj,  fa  isfhich  payttattit  tw«W  and  truly  to  be  made 
.U/e  imrf  btjr-itt-Oe-ft  our  heirs:  exectttor4  ond  udmitihtratorj 
/'irmly  i^ittse  prt^enU,  sealed  'ci/ith  curjteat  arid  dated  thh 
(,rn  dt,y  af  March,  A.  B.  tSSS.  AotK  S>>t  condition  o/  ihU 
obligation  U  jii^h  1hitt.isif>ere<a^  Ifte-itnit^  IRttFTy  unxl  Lmcaltt 
haj  obtained  a  lictnjifrum  f/w  Cfunry  Commissioners 
Cettrt  to  kjesp  o  ttf<fern  m  t/?e  it/^JVtttv  Salem  tc  con 

tintie  one  year.  J<lotD  if  i/ie -laid 'Seirir  ^tnO'i.twoln  shall  be 
of  go^d  behc'Jiar  and  afhter^  aJI  fh*  fcJwf  ^  thij  Slais 
relatitje  1o'ta'ifgrn-1it9fr9e»t  thint  thif  O^S^pXi^n  l!>  be  Vtltd  Or 
etheruiijt  rtttiam  In  ./BsfJ^a"**. 

wo-UAM  F,  amy.  t 


(TBIBONE  Pholo.3 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  LICENSED  TO  SELL  LIQUOR  IN  NEW  SALEM  TAVERN. 

Facsimile  of  historic  document  revealing  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  saloonkeeper.  The  license 
states  the  prices  to  be  charged  for  drinks  as  well  as  for  meals  and  lodging  at  the  tavern.  Lin- 
coln's partners  were  W.  F.  Berry  and  John  Bowling  Greeru 


fHE  BUTLER  EAGLE— MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1934 


WHERE  LINCOLN  COURTED  BEAUTIFUL  ANN  RUTLEDGt 


This  p^oto  shows  th«  rehabilitat- 
ed town  of  Old  Salem,  111.,  xchere 
Abraham  Lincoln  lived  for  eiglii 
years,  and  where  he  courted  the 


beautiful  Ann  Rutled|;e.  Tl»e 
tombstone  on  the  grave  of  Ann 
Rutledge  at  Petersburg,  111,,  ia 
pictured,  left. 


*    *  * 

s        The  glass-salvage  drive  will  be 
on    soon.    The  manufacturers 
I'    want  it  known  that  old  glass  is 
as  useful  to  them  in  the  making 
of  new  glass  products  as  scrap 
d     iron  is  to  steel  manufacturers 
e    making  new  steel  products.  .  .  . 
n     Jock  Lawrence,  the  former  Hol- 
lywood publicist  who  has  been 
i-     a  member  of  Lord  Louis  Mount- 
i-     batten's  staff  for  the  past  year, 
e     was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colo- 
n     nel  last  week.  .  .  .  Only  $275  has 
1-     been  raised  so  far  by  the  com- 
d     mittee  aiding  Mrs.  Henry  Bacon, 
d     impoverished  widow  of  the  archi- 
y     tect  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
16     Bacon  spent  $27,000  of  his  own 
>     money  to  perfect  the  memorial, 
d    which  has  become  the  most  pop- 
ular of  all  public  monuments. 
t  «    ii<  * 


V-  York-Chicago  trip. 

IS, 

a-  LONDON'S  LINCOLN  TOWER 
What  is  the  history  of  the 
1-    Lincoln  Tower  in  London? 

E.  B.  N. 

t-  Americans  subscribed  ap- 
r-  proximately  $17,500  to  build  this 
;e,  250-foot     tower  surmounting 

Christ's  Church  in  Westminster 
■s.  Bridge,  Lambeth,  south  of  the 
h,  Thames  in  London. 
)r  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  son  of 
ig  the  President,  was  U.  S.  Am- 
is bassador  to  Great  Britain  from 
.11  1889  to  1893  and  ne  dedicated 
1-  the  memorial. 

Its  shaft,  encircled  by  red 
.1,  stripes  and  white  stars,  has  been 
li^  the   target   several   times  for 

Nazi  incendiary  bombs. 


AB  RAHAM    L  INO  OLN-ARI  ST  0  0_R  A  T 

^  Lgoture 

This  address  sets  forth  the  geneology  and  nativity 
of  both  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his  wife,  'Marv  ^odd,  and 
establishes  him,  not  as  the  descendant  of  Poor  White  Trash" 
and  illiteracy,  as  is  commonly  believed,  but  as  a  man  justly 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  American  Aristocracy,  by 
right  of  heritage,  combined  with  environment  by  marriage. 

This  discussion  creates  a  challenge  to  educators 
and  students,  who  teach,  or  are  taught,  to  believe  that  the 
Emancipator  came  from  the  unknown;  and  the  Psychologists  and 
Psychiatrists  who  battle  for  or  against  the  theory  of  his 
mentality  being  without  influence. 

This  lecture  is  the  result  of  years  of  research  to 
formulate  the  screen  story  for  the  motion  picture  "Lincoln, 
The  Life  of  One  American",  now  being  produced  for  educational 
purposes. 

Delivery  is  by  Jack  W.  Worth,  motion  picture 
producer^  author,  and  historian. 

This  theme  requires  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  in 
its  delivery,  and  two  plans  are  suggested; 

1st,  -    The  most  efficient  delivery  method  is  to  divide 
the  subject  into  two  periods.     The  first  period 
dealing  with  the  geneology  and  nativity  of 
Lincoln;  the  second  with  the  same  factors  as 
related  to  Mary  Todd,  and  a  summary  of  both. 

This  plan  su^^gosts  itself  as  ideal  for  delivery 
to  institute,  academic,  or  serious  student 
audiences , 

2nd.  -    Hero  we  suggest  the  allotment  of  sufficient  time 
for  the  entire  discussion  in  one  period;  or  a 
shortening  of  the  discussion  to  meet  the  time 
allotment  available  of  NOT  LESS  than  FORTY^FIVE 
minutes. 

Bookings  are  now  being  arranged  for  the  1936-37 
season.    Write,  stating  type  and  size  of  prospective  audiance, 
and  Y/hioh  of  the  above  plans  is  preferred,  and  fee  will  be 
quoted. 

ADDRESS  REPLY  TOi     WORTH  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 

Petersburg,  Illinois 

Irene  Nicholson,  Secretary 


often  men 


Meana  Plenty. 

Sangamon,  a  word  so  often  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Lmcol^£ 
life,  means  "plenty"  in  the  Pota- 
watomie  tongue.  ^  Jl  ^^r.  -Jr  :  ■  ---^4^ 


''Romance  Of  The  Way/'  Written 


By  Fred  Trent 
Is  Inspired  By 


Of  Petersburg, 

Old  Lincoln  Trail 

■  ■  /    />  .'/^  / 


-1  ^  7  .  

B.  Berry  and  the  primitive  family 
graveyard.  Pioneers  die  young  many 
times,  such  Is  the  arduous  toil  of 
the  wilderness. 

I  come  to  a  creek  of  no  mean  size. 
I  know  it  well  for  I  am  young.  I 
know  its  legends  of  buried  gold  and 
counterfeiting  and  tragedy.  I  think 
of  the  cabbage  patch  in  its  rich  val- 
ley, forever  gone  due  to  a  flood.  I 
know  its  low  water  where  snipe 
abound  and  Its  deep  holes  where  are 
.sunfish,  crawfish,  and  minnows. 
Catch  them  if  you  can.  I  know  its 
pebbly  bottoms  and  its  shale  banks 
where  I  get  soaptone  for  pencil  mak- 
ing. Happy,  laughing,  haunting,  Van 
Noy  creek! 

I  leave  its  lures  behind  and  climb 
the  Carney  hill.  Memories  of  mud, 
yellow  mud!  I  hear  the  lonely  jan- 
gle of  cow  belLs,  I  hear  a  scream — 
I  know  it's  a  panther.  For  the  "pan- 
ters"  did  indeed  prowl  these  lonely 
wastes  in  that  day.  I  hear  the  hoot 
of  owls,  eyrie  and  persistent.  I  see 
the  liu-king  red  fox  bound  across  the 
path.  I  see  in  the  last  light  of  day 
the  flowers — flowers?  Yes — gentians, 
fiery  paint  root,  orchids — that  dainty 
lady's  slipper,  ferns  and  lacy  sumac. 
It  is  growing  too  late  to  pick  flowers 
so  I  must  hasten  on. 

I  reach  that  sporadic  settlement 
of  woodchoppers — cuckleville.  I  have 
no  time  to  examine  the  ancient 
mounds  near  at  hand  for  that  pan- 
ther may  be  following  me. 

I  arrive  at  the  limits  of  Athens, 
passing  its  already  partly-filled  cem- 
etery— the  inevitable  Acre  of  God. 
Even  here  in  this  struggling  village, 
with  its  scattered  stores,  with  its 
mill  and  its  postoffice.  But  the  hour 
has  grown  late.  I  shall  not  retrace 
my  steps  today.  I  shall  sleep  in 
Athens. 


Editor's  Note— Fred  Trent  of  Pe- 
tersburg: has  written  tlie  following 
soliloquy  on  the  Lincoln  trail — the 
path  that  Abraham  Lineoln  fol- 
lowed from  New  Salem  to  Peters- 
burg', as  he  walked  info  town  to 
borrow  law  books  from  his  friends. 
It  is  called  "The  Romance  of  the 
Way." 


I  fancy  myself  standmg  at  the 
brink  of  New  Salem's  bluff  near  the 
Indian  mound  looking  east.  It  is  a 
balmy  day  of  early  spring.  Frogs 
croak  about  the  upper  waters  of  the 
quiet  dammed-up  Sangamon  and 
near  at  hand  a  robin  is  industriously 
pulling  at  a  worm.  Below,  the  wa- 
ters fall  in  a  monotonous  roar  over 
the  newly-built  dam.  The  screeching 
of  the  wooden  wheel  of  the  little 
grLst  mill  recurs  at  regular  intervals. 
Above  the  dam  is  the  plash  of  a  vig- 
orous pike.  A  ferry  boat,  cumbrous 
but  comcdious,  is  lashed  to  a  piling 
awaiting  passengers.  Yonder  through 
the  river  bottom  woods  winds  a 
boggy  trail  through  giant  sycamores 
and  lordly  cottonwoods.  Across  yon- 
der the  hills  of  Macedonia,  and  me- 
thinks  that  as  another  call  came  to 
Paul  to  that  ancient  Macedonia  so 
one  comes  to  me  to  this  Macedonia 
of  the  Sangamon  bluff. 

I  am  ferried  across  the  river.  I 
splash  through  the  mud  of  the  river 
road.  I  climb  the  sandy  hill  beyond. 
I  hear  the  happy  shouts  of  children 
and  find  them  just  let  loose  from 
school.  The  crude  schoolhouse  of 
Macedonia  is  of  logs  as  all  others 
of  the  backwoods  were.  It  is  poorly 
lighted  and  doubtless  if  I  had  gone 
inside  I  would  have  found  It  poorly 
ventilated.  But  these  niceties  were 
forgotten  in  the  eager  search  for 
learning.  On  Sunday  it  was  used  as 
a  meeting  house  by  the  "Hard  Shelled 
Baptists"  who  abounded  in  those 
paits. 

The  building  was  quaintly  set  at 
the  foot  of  a  little  knoll  near  a  pond 
of  water.  Blackberry  briars  hedged 
it  about  as  did  the  forest  about  th^ 
enchanted  castle.  Virginia  creeper 
vines  just  putting  forth  the  tender 
green  of  spring,  became  blazes  of 
glory  in  autumn.  Hickory  trees 
abounded  upon  these  upland  flats 
and  red  squirrels  held  high  carnival 
when  the  hickory  nuts  ripened.  It 
was  a  goodly  land. 

On  a  few  miles  more,  I  come  to  an- 
other schoolhouse  in  the  same  dis- 
trict and  a  church.  This  was  the 
Oak  Ridge  church  and  the  school  was 
called  Franklin. 

From  this  point  the  road  dips 
towards  the  south  towards  the  San- 
gamon valby  a^ain.  I  pass  under 
03k  trees  arched  over  the  way,  bent, 
I  am  told,  by  the  weight  of  wild 
pigeons.   I  pass  the  cabin  of  Baxter 
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Where  Lincoln  Wooed  Fust  Love 


Rutledge  Tavern,  where  Abraham  Lincoln  courted  Ann 
Rutledge,  is  one  of  the  buildings  in  reconstructed  New 
Salem,  "the  Lincoln  Village,"  State  Park,  20  miles  north- 
west of  Springfield,  111. 
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IN  ILLINOIS'  'LINCOLN  VILLAGE' 

Rufledge  Tavern,  v/here  Abraham  Lincoln  courted  Ann  Rutledge,  is  one  of  the 
buildings  in  reconstructed  New  Salem,  the  Lincoln  Village  State  Park,  20  miles  north- 
•west  of  Springfield,  III. 


California  Visitors  to  See  Aquaplane  Race 


^Lincoln  Village^  Mecca 
For  Visitors  in  Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD,  HI.,  July  20.— 
Illinois  is  truly  "The  Lincoln  Coun- 
try." It  was  in  Illinois  that  the  im- 
mortal Civil  War  President  grew  to 
his  full  stature,  and  the  mfluence 
of  the  rugged  frontier  life  in  New 
Salem,  and  his  struggles  to  succeed 
despite  almost  overwhelming  odds, 
enabled  him  to  face  the  black  days  of 
the  War  between  the  States  with 
courage  and  determmation. 

Visitors  to  Illinois  today  see  on  all 
sides  the  reverence  with  which  his 
memory  is  held.  Most  impressive  of 
all  Lincoln  Memorials  is  the  "Lin- 
coln Village" — New  Salem — twenty 
miles  northwest  of  Springfield,'  the 
State  CapitoL  It  was  at  New  Salem 
that  Lincoln  entered  politlcsj  little 
dreaming  that  his  career  was  to  cul- 
minate as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Visitors  *y  New  Salem  today,  see 
the  entire  village  as  it  appeared  dur- 
ing the  years  Abraham  Lincoln 
lived  there.  Following  the  winding 
footpaths  along  the  dirt  road,  lead- 
ing from  one  log  cabin  past  others 
to  the  central  commons  across  which 


Florida  Resort  Reports 
Summer  Business  Jump 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  Fla..  July  20. 
— An  increase  of  55  percent  o"-" 
year  in  this  resort's  sup" 
business  is  the  re^ 
ligent  newspap'' 
paign  dire^ 
target 
of  1 


the  Berry-Lincoln  store  and  Rut 
ledge  Tavern  face  each  other,  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  just  beyond 
the  hill  is  a  modem  concrete  high- 
way, with  its  constant  flow  of  mo- 
tor' cars. 

Each  building  IS  nuiltupon  the  ex- 
act site  of  the  original,  and  each  Is 
an  authentic  reproduction  of  its  pre- 
decessor. So  faithful  has  the  recon- 
struction been  done  that  few  visi- 
tors can  distinguish  between  the 
original  building  which  housed 
Henry  Onstott's  cooperage,  and  the 
rebuilt  Onstott  home  next  door.  The 
cabins  are  furnished  as  they  origi- 
nally appeared,  even  to  the  8tocl£B 
of  merchandise  on  tha  shelves  of 
the  store  operated  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

In  Springfield,  Illinois,  are  the 
Lincoln  Home  and  Tomb,  which  an- 
nually attract  thousands  of  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


Toars  and  Travelt 


mmm  BANNER  TOi"" 


Abraham  Lincoln 

(This  Lincoln  story  is  written  by 
Pat  Redmond  wlio  has  been  prevailed 
upon  to  assist  in  keeT)ing  up  the  col- 
umn. We  hope  v/ith  his  lieli)  to  pre- 
sent each  week  something  of  the  lite 
and  times  of  this  Rreat  American.  We 
also  cordially  invite  the  help  Qf  oth- 
ers.)    /'  '    ..  '  '  •'--•■-^ 

When  James  Rutledge  and  John 
Cameron  started  to  lay  out  the  site  of 
the  town  of  New  Salem,  Illinois,  in 
1829  they  had  hi^h  hopes  tor  its  fu- 
ture, but  little  dreamed  that  over  a 
hundred  years  later  it  would  be  ded- 
icated as  a  national  shrine  to  a  great 
American.  Greater  still  would  have 
been  their  amazement  had  they  known  , 
that  the  tall  youn.g  man  who  walked 
down  its  main  street  on  election  day, 
with  many  funny  stories  and  the 
name  of  Abraham  I^incoln  would  be 
the  means  of  its  perpetuation. 


This  small  village,  now  open  to  all 
who  may  desire  to  stop  there  in  then- 
travels  thiough  Illinois~"The  Lincoln 
Country"— had  profound  effect  on 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  here  he  met 
the  school  teacher,  Mentor  Graham, 
Judge  Bowling  Green,  and  the  man 
who  loved  to  fish  and  dream.  Jack 
Kelso.  These  men  gave  him  a  chance 
for  learning  and  he  was  quick  to 
grasp  that  opportunity. 


It  was  in  New  Salem  that  by  acci- 
dent Lincoln  purchased  a  barrel  of  j 
knick-knacks  from  a  family  passing 
through,  and  among  other  things  found 
one  of  Blackstone's  famous  books  on 
law,  and  so  was  pointed  to  a  career 
that  would  give  him  a  state  wide  repu- 
tation, and  an  opportunity  to  meet 
those  he  liked  best,  "the  common 
folk." 


Here  Lincoln  met  and  loved  Ann 
Rutledge,  only  to  have  their  romance 
end  in  her  untimely  death  which 
penned  a  tragic  note  to  Lincoln's  stay 
in  New  Salfem. 

When  you  enter  the  restored  vil- 
lage of  New  Salem  today  you  will 
find  it  to  be  as  it  was  when  Lincoln 
came  there  in  1831.  The  Rutledge 
Tavern,  Berry-Hill  store,  and  the 
homes  of  the  people  which  made  up 
its  social  life.  Among  these  are  the 
homes  of  Dr.  Alien,  one  of  the  village 
doctors,  and  Henry  Onsott,  the  village 
cooper,  besides  others.  Rail  fences 
have  been  restored  and  over  all  are 
some  of  the  trees  that  are  rooted  deep 
in  the  days  of  "Honest  Abe." 


No  one  wlio  believes  in  the  demo- 
cratic way  and  the  hope  it  holds  for 
all  American  youth,  whether  in  city 
or  village,  will  A\ant  to  miss  visiting 
New  Salem,  Illinois. 


ALL  THINGS 
CONSIDERED 

 BY  HOWARD  VINCENT  O'BRIEN-  

tN  the  Springfield  office  of  C.  Herrick 
■I  Hammond,  state  architect,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  drawings  from  which 
sprang  his  reconstruction  of  New  Salem. 

Until  one  has  seen  these,  one  cannot  ap- 
preciate the  tremendous  amount  of  toilsome 
reseai'ch  that  went  into  the  log  cabins  of  New 
Salem.  Everything  is  as  historically  accurate 
as  scholarship  and  patience  can  make  it.  New 
Salem,  today,  is  as  it  was  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  lived  there — except,  perhaps,  for  the 
condition  of  the  meadows. 

It  is  Hammond's  contention  that  tliere 
were  no  lawn-mowers  in  those  days;  and  that 
the  grass  was  allowed  to  reach  its  full  growth. 

Controversy 

New  Salem  is  now  out  of  the  architect's 
jurisdiction;  and  has  become  a  state  park. 
The  park  authorities  insist  on  cutting  the 
grass. 

It  is  a  minor  issue,  of  course.  It  may  be 
that  the  pioneers  kept  sheep;  and  that  they 
(the  sheep)  kept  the  meadows  clipped. 

New  Salem  is  an  interesting  demonstra- 
tion of  the  influence  that  geography  has  on 
the  ways  of  men.  Its  primitive  cabins  are  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  baronial  mansion 
•'  built  by  Hercules  Louis  Dousman  at  Prairie 
du  Chien  in  1826. 

Most  of  the  people  in  New  Salem  lived 
in  one-room  houses.  Only  the  town  Croesus 
had  a  two-story  cabin. 

Geography 

Virtually  everything  in  New  Salem  was 
made  of  wood — even  to  the  gears  and  shafts 
of  the  carding  mill.  In  the  Dousman  man- 
sion, the  great  doors  hang  on  bronze  hinges, 
so  exquisitely  wrought  that  to  this  day  they 
open  at  the  touch  of  a  finger. 

The  implements  of  New  Salem  were  few 
and  rough.  Of  embellishment  it  had  none. 

Hercules  Dousman,  on  the  other  hand, 
surrounded  himself  with  paintings,  sculpture, 
a  grand  piano  and  a  considerable  library. 

Why  was  Prairie  du  Chien — and  Menard, 
for  that  matter — so  far  ahead  of  New  Salem? 
The  answer,  obviously,  is  that  the  people  who 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangamon  had 
traveled  slowly  and  painfully  westward; 
while  Pierre  Menard  and  the  seigneur  of 
I  Prairie  du  Chien  were  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  and  were  in  relatively  close  touch 
with  New  Orleans. 

Molding  Men 

Another  reason  is  that  men  like  Menard 
and  Dousman  were  French,  on  intimate  and 
friendly  terms  with  the  Indians,  albeit  most 
of  the  profit  in  the  fur  trade  went  to  them 
and  not  to  the  Indians. 

Why  was  French  colonial  expansion  less 
vigorous  than  the  Anglo-Saxon?  One  answer 
is  that  it  was  much  easier  to  cross  the  Alle- 
ghenies  and  float  down  the  Ohio  than  it  was 
to  go  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  pioneers 
moved  steadily  westward  because  that  marked 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  For  the  French, 
liowever,  the  route  of  the  Mississippi  was  the 
most  direct  to  France. 


Now  comes  a  new  force  to  mold  the  ways 
of  men.  The  airplane  is  quietly  taking  the 
Middle  West  out  of  the  backwoods  and  put- 
ting it  in  the  center  of  the  world.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  archaeologists  will  be  reconstructing 
the  ruins  of  seaports  like  New  York,  making 
them  recreation  parks  for  weekend  tourists, 
with  specially  trained  guides  taking  parties  of 
the  curious  through  subway  and  skyscraper. 

[Copyright,  1943,  by  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  Inc.] 
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BROWSING 


Lincoln— and  Ourselves— 
at  New  Salem,  Illinois 

"The  State  Parks:  Their  Meaning  in 
American  Life"  offers,  m  addition  to  a 
general  discussion  of  state  parks,  descrip- 
tive chapters  on  74  state  parks,  among 
them  New  Salem,  northwest  of  Spring- 
field, 111.  In  preparation  for  writing  this 
book.  Freeman  Tilden.  its  author,  traveled 
more  than  40.000  miles  and  visited  hun- 
dreds of  parks.  Since  1940,  Mr.  Tilden 
has  been  a  consultant  in  the  office  of  the 
director  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Today's  column  appears  by  permission  of 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  publisher  of  "The 
State  Parks." 

BY  FREEMAN  TILDEN 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  22,  came  into 
New  Salem  "like  a  piece  of  floatmg 
driftwood."  Those  were  his  own 
words.  It  was  an  apt  simile,  for  the  flat- 
boat  that  he  was  piloting  down  the  Sanga- 
mon river  on  the 
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way  to  New  Or 

leans  stranded 

upon  the  dam  of 

the  Rutledge  and 

Camron  saw-and- 

grist  mill  at  this 

spot.   He  came 

ashore  and  looked 

at  the  little  "town," 

just  under  3  years 

old  and  typical  of 

the  restless,  ven- 
turesome real  es- 
tate speculations 

that  were  mushrooming  in  the  country's 

new  west.  Here  the  young  Lincoln  stayed 
for  six  years.  Here  he  swung  a  hearty 
ax,  clerked  in  a  general  store,  enlisted  for 
the  Black  Hawk  Indian  skirmish,  went 
bankrupt,  was  appointed  postmaster,  and 
entered  politics. 

And  what  a  pushing,  enterprising, 
fortune-seeking  period  it  was,  surely!  Rut- 
ledge,  a  South  Carolinian,  and  Camron 
from  Georgia,  looking  at  the  booming  wil- 
derness with  discerning  and  hopeful  eyes, 
find  a  little  plateau  overlooking  the  Sanga- 
mon valley.  This  is  the  place!  This  loca- 
tion on  the  bluff  will  be  a  good  spot  for 
homes,  and  a  mill  here  will  attract  set- 
tlers looking  for  house  lots.  A  commodious 
tavern  will  give  an  air  of  distinction.  .  . 


It  may  be  that  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  very 
few  great  figures  that  have  not  gone  out 
of  our  orbit  of  kinship  because  he  always 
retained  an  essential  humility  and  a  home- 
ly human  approach,  always  kept  a  delight- 
ful sense  of  humor  and  a  f&el  for  the 
comic.  During  the  terrible  years  of  1861- 
65,  he  told  some  of  the  best  stories  heard 
by  anyone,  just  as  he  had  told  them  in 
New  Salem,  111.,  three  decades  before. 
Speaking  for  myself,  my  visit  to  New 
Salem  State  park  awakened  in  me  an  inti- 
mate sympathy  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  a 
sense  that  now  at  last  I  understood  the 
man,  a  feeling  I  hdd  never  quite  had 
before. 

rpHE  LINCOLN  of  the  beautiful  memo- 
X  rial  in  Washington  is  grand,  indeed— 
but  I  could  never  see  rnyself  reflected  in 
that  heroic  figure.  But  the  Lincoln  of  the 
statue— ax  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the 
other— in  New  Salem  State  park  is  a  Lin- 
co\n  that  could  have  been  myself. 
There  are  millions  who  will  feel  as  I  do; 
I  know  I  am  on  safe  ground  in  speaking 
for  them.  They  will  find  something  of 
themselves  when  they  walk  the  streets  of 
this  adroitly  reconstructed  village,  which 
is  at  once  the  scene  of  Lincoln's  young 
manhood,  and  also  a  precious  pictui  e  of  a 
pioneering  era  in  which  America  faced 
west. 

The  superintendent  at  New  Salem  said 
to  me:  "We  have  curiously  little  vandalism 
in  this  park— not  even  scribbling  on  the 
walls  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  suppose  it 
may  be  because  of  a  certain  reverence  for 
Lincoln's  memory  in  the  minds  of  all  kinds 
of  people."  Yes;  that  certainly  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  If  the  place  were 
merely  a  historical  reconstruction  of  a 
town,  perhaps  it  might  be  altogether  dif- 
ferent. But  I  feel  that  something  prompts 
even  chronic  offenders  to  decline  to  van- 
dalize their  own  persons.  For  all  this  is, 
as  I  have  said,  something  of  them- 
selves. .  .  . 

What  was  needed  was  exactly  what  has 
been  achieved  in  New  Salem  State  park— 
the  introduction  of  today's  mobile  Ameri- 
cans into  the  little  three-dimension  world 
in  which  young  Lincoln  lived  during  those 
six  formative  years.  To  do  this,  the  vil- 
lage itself  had  to  be  re-created,  cabin  for 
cabin,  shop  for  shop,  as  it  looked  when 
the  young  man  came  ashore  from  his 
stranded  flatboat.  It  is,  then,  frankly  a 
reproduction,  but  one  done  with  such  skill 
that  at  least  one  visitor— the  only  one  for 
whom  this  writer  can  absolutely  vouch— 
was  swept  back  a  century  and  a  half  as 
he  walked  the  streets.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  village  a  pair  of  oxen,  drawing  a 
Conestoga  wagon,  might  have  swayed 
along  with  the  unconcerned  diligence  of 
their  kind;  in  "skid  row,"  down  at  the  far- 
ther end,  roisterers  and  rolhckers  might 
have  been  drinking  hard  Uquor  in  Clary's 
"grocery."  In  my  mind's  eye  they  all 
came  to  life  unfailingly.  .  .  . 


THE  VISITOR'S  pleasant  walk  thru  New 
Salem  reveals  13  cabins,  the  tavern, 
and  10  shops,  besides  a  school  where 
church  services  were  held.  One  of  these 
buildings  happens  to  be  the  very  one  Lin- 
coln knew.  This  is  the  Onstot  cooper  shop. 

It  was  with  Onstot's  son  Isaac  that, 
according  to  legend,  young  Lincoln  studied 
at  night  by  the  light  of  a  fire  of  coopers' 
shavings.  A  few  years  after  Lincoln  left 
town,  this  building  was  moved  to  Peters- 
burg. In  1922  it  came  back  to  New  Salem 
and,  stripped  of  the  "fancying  up"  it  had 
acquired,  was  placed  on  its  original  site. 

Not  a  single  cabin,  not  a  single  shop, 
not  a  square  yard  of  this  Sangamon  bluff 
hamlet,  is  without  its  sense  of  the  presence 
of  young  Lincoln— of  him  whose  education 
had  been  "by  littles,"  but  whose  ambition, 
tho  vague  and  wavering,  was  to  "amount 
to  something."  .  .  . 

All  the  cabins  and  shops  are  furnished  I 
with  the  articles  in  use  in  the  days  of  the  I 
booming  village.  Some,  in  fact,  are  un- * 
questionably  the  very  ones  that  saw  serv- 
ice when  Lincoln  was  there.  . 

When  you  pass  behind  tiie  high  mound 
of  earth  that  separates  the  parking  lot 
from  the  early  19lh  century,  you  are  not 
merely  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  with 
the  roving,  eager  settlers  of  his  pioneer 
day  and  acquaintance. 


no,  one  ever  dines.  The  Onstott  copper 
shop  no  longer  arouses  the  echoes  with 
the  construction  of  barrels.  The  Offut 
general  store  is  without  patrons.  The 
visitor  to  New  Salem  is  alone  except 
for  impressive  memories,  for  no  one 
lives  in  the  old  town. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  as  if  by  a  magic 
wand,  has  re-created  an  extinct  village, 
but  it  cannot  bring  to,  life  the  early 
residents.    Their  places  can  be  taken  , 
only   by    chance    visitors — those    who  ^ 
troop  here  by  the  thousands  annually  j 
and  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  to  I 
the  shrine  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  j 
Rebuilt  as  Memorial 

The  replica  of  old  Salem  has  an  es- 
pecial appeal  as  the  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's  birth  draws  near.    It  is  sur- 
rounded by  scenic  grandeur,  even  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  that  imposes 
silence  and  soberness,  even  without  the 
lid  of  sacred  associations.    From  the 
•eranda  of  th«  newly  built  museum  of 
•,cne.  erected  by  the  commonwealth 
on  the  bluff  upon  which  the  old  settle- 
ment stood,  ttie  tourist  gazes  over  a  | 
rich  valley.    The  suggestion  is  of  in-  ' 
comparable  peace.   In  the  distance  ap-  ^ 
pear  gently  rolling  hills,  while  nearer,  \ 
framing  the  vista  on  the  right  and  left,  ; 
are  lofty  bluffs,  as  densely  wooded  as  . 
ithey  were  in  Lincoln's  time. 
:    Yet  the  scene  that  greets  the  eye  to- 
day is  far  distant  from  that  in  1833. 
Then  there  was  activity  and  life.-  The 
hum  of  the  spinning  wheel  was  heard 
in  log  cabins,  which  now  are  silent, 
Then  ox  carts  came  and  went  with 
their  loads  from  the  farms   or  with 
products  from  the  general  store  or  mill. 
A.  primitive  citizenry  engaged  in  their 
■'nimble  and  prosaic  oocupations„  little 
-ing  o£  the  immortal  fame  tha 
^  %  come  to  the  clerk  in  the  singl 
,4jflter  pf  trade  and  who  was  the  chair 
Iplon  wrostler  and  the  courtier  6f  An 
RutlP^'       thr  't' 
^ar 
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Ill-  w  h.i  .il.-rrvu.l  Alir.iiijin  1.;      il  u',-  111.'  li.Mii* 
biiyliu.xl   1.1    iiiaiili.MMl    iiii-:hl   li.n.'  ii  [i  iiLMU'Ml'ly 
apiilicil    t.i    him   'roiiii.\Miii's        p  i --i\e  plii:i-.\ 
"All. I  l)ica,-t^  tlic  bl.iWr  of  I'ir.-uin -l:iii. ■<■-.■■  Till.: 
l.l.iw.-  \M-i-i-  .-even',  l.'i-  till'  (■ii.'iini.-raii.-i  -    v\  .-r.- 
li..-nU'.    'I'lir  |Mivciiy  of  111-  [.an'iil-  allnw  r.l  liiiii  1.' 
nlK'ii.l  -.-11.1111  .>iil\-  at  interval-,  w  lieu  h<-  i-.uii-l  1-.- 
.-|.aia-.l  11-.. Ill  111.-  luLT  i-aliiu  au-l  tin.-  r.ini  |i.ii.-li.  Hi- 
lalhcr  ami  iimlliri-  <.-m-.jui-ai;i.-.l  liiiu  In  l.-ain.  Imr  i 
llu'v  r.iul.l  mil   ijivc  liim  a.  .-i-lmul  au.'mlam-r  .il'i 
111. 1 11-  1  liaii  a  ,-iii,i;le  year  durin.i;-  lii-  \\  liuU-  l.n'.  Ii.»"l.  j 
Uut  he  lua.le  the  be.-t  u,-e  ul  h:.-  rare  i.|iiMirI  uiiil  let .  j 

t     ■■due  v(  hi.^  teai-hei--,"  r^ay^  Mr.  Cliitreii.l.  ii,  in  j 
hi.,  ••I'ei-.-i.nal  III  inini-^eeni-e-,''  ■•remeuilier-  liiiu  a-  | 
lii,-,  uui-t  ea.uer  ami  ilili,:;ent  >i-hulai-,  arra\i  .l  in  a  { 
luiekikin  ,-iiir,  with  a  rap  nia.ie  frniii  the  ,Kiii  nf  ,-i 
raei-oon,  riiiniin;- w  ith  a  u.irn.iut  arifhim-tu-  in  hi- 
haiul-.  to  heii-iii  iii.--  .-tinlii-:^  ill  the  •hi:.;lier  liran.-lie-.' 

lie  \va  -  inleu-e  ami  ih.irou-j  li.  ■-  \\  lial  -.m-\  er  i  h>- 
haml  limleih  lo  .1..,  il.i  ir  Willi  lln  mi-^lil  '  -a  -  Ihe 
eoiiiioel  thai  .-oiili-olK-il  liiiii.  lie  t.i.'l.  lie'  nr-l 
hl.e|/,s  ill  wiiliii,!;-  ami  jjiea  kiii^- eorre.-l  I  \  In  im-iii.e 

'  r\/.\\i'X  a  b.i.ik  on  n-raiiiiiiar.  iMeetiiiu'  lii.-  \s.ir.l 
"ik-uiun.-l  rate,"  III-  loiiinl  that  it  liieaiil  lo  |ii  ..\  e  .-.i 
ai  lo  e.M-lii.h-  iloubt. 

"What  ks  It  to  |.i-o\e;-"  lie  a.-ke.l.  11.-  lia-l  o.-m  r 
heanl  ot  a  \\...rk  .mi  lo-j.i.-,  hut  he  -..I  li.il-l  ol 
■'l-;ii(-lii|;'  ami  .-ohe.l  all  il.-  |ii .  ilih-m.-.  Wh.-ii  he 
liail  ^-om-  ihroii-h  it.-;  L;.-om.-l  rie.i  1  il.-iiiou-li:ili..u  , 
he  knew  w  hat  it  meant  lo  iir.iv.'  a  i  liiii;.:". 

A  book  on  lanil-.<urve\ iiuA"  K'll  into  hi-  liaiel-, 
lie  beeanie  interested  in  it ;  then  he  -tmlu-.l  .1,  ami 
beeame  a  laml  .-^iirv  eyor. 

lie  bail  a(-i|iiireil  Ihe  mental  habit,  a  raie  one.  ui 
iloiim- ili.jion,;;hly  -whatever  he  unilertook.  IWil  at 
iweiil'.  Iwo  he  ha. I  no  trade  or  oei-ii|iati.iii,  ami  be 
bad  l:'iiled  in  e\erv  bu.-iines.s  lie  li.i.l  iimlerlakeii. 
lie  had  been  a  larin  liaild,  a  leri  \  iii.iu.  a  lial  boat- 
luaii.  a  eh-rk  lii  u  eouiilry  -ton-  aiel  llie  .-ii|M-iin. 
lemleiil  ol  a  llotir  mill.  '  He  lia.l  b.-.-ii  -..hi  oiii 
tw  i.-e  the  therilf— onee  while  kei-piUL;-  a  .-.01111  r\ 
store,  and  again  when  .loin;;   bn.-iue,-.-  a-  .1  laml 

j  riurve\  or. 

Hut'  ill  .-[lite  ul'  hi,^  l.ului-e,-.  la'  \^;l^  known  a,, 
"Jloncit  .\be  Lini'oln."  lie  naine.l  ibe  ie|iulalion 
!  bv  tlie  inte.i;ritv  wliii-li  marke.l  hi,- .U-aliu-.-.  'I  he 
i  iiiau  who,  at  the  krrl  >herill'.~  i,ale,  boiulil  l.in.-olu'- 
horsi',  eoinpa.-^s  and  oilier  iintruuieiil ,  w  a  -  aliuo-t 
a  ,-tranner;  but  he  sent  llieiii  all  ba.-k  I.i  iiim  Willi 
Ihe  kiii'.lh  ine-.-a-.;.- lo  '-iKn-  t..r  them  w  li.-ii  be  w.i- 
alile." 

Oiire  a  woiiLiii,  li\ ill:,:  lour  mile-  Inoii  In-  -i.'i'e. 
botm'lit  several  aiti.-le,-  ami  iMbl  l.-r  ili.-m.  .Vll.  r 
.-he'liad  deiiarled,  l.im'olii  i|i,-eo\ >-i  e.l  llail  In-  li.id 
oM-r. -barged  her  thiriy  rent-,  lu-lea.l  ol  waiiim^- 
unlil  >lie"  had  i.-oiiilila'iiie.l  ..1  llie  o\ t-ri-|i,ii  g.-.  In- 
walked  t.>  her  home  ami  r.-turue.l  tin-  tlin  e  diim--, 
Mr.  (Jhittendou  telks  this  anei  doie  lo  illu-tiate 
llic  ^eruiiulo.-iitv  ot  the  man,  .\  m w  |io-i  nlli.  .- 
was  e-ra  blislie.l,  and  youii-  Mn-  wa-  ai.|Miinii-d 
|io>l  111,, -I.-i'.  Sfo  jiiiall'wa-  lie-  ,ih,.aiiil  .1  mniiey 
rei-c-|\ eil  1  bat  the  goveriimeiil  in-gb-.-|e.l  I.,  .  all  Inr 
il-  |i,i\  nn  ul  untii'  ho  iiad  lelimjiii-hed  Ibe  ..lllee 
and  Via-  a  kiw  \  er  in  .Siirin;;-rn-l.l, 

.\  I'riend,  tli'inkilig  it  ini,;,:-hl  be  i  m-. ni \  .-iii.-iil  b-r 
l.iu.-olu  1.1  |iav  the  iiione\ ,  ..ileied  lo,nUaii.-.-  Ilie 
,-.11111.     I.in.-.ili'i  declined  'the   kiml   oll.-i.   ami  lo 
sali-lN  111-  liieiid,  ilrew  oiii  iioui  In-  .b--l,  an  obi 
sloeki'iig  eoiitaiiiiu.i;-  the  i.h-nii.-al  i-.iiii-   w  hi.-li  In- 
had  reeei\cd  in  iiayuient  ot  |i.i-ia^e.    The  iin-ml 
ua,,  sur|iriie.l,  bir  I.ilieoln  wa-  liieii  \i-i;,    imoi  ; 
but  he  \va.5  not  iioor  eiiongli  lo  u-e  one  j..  un\  ..I 
the  money  wliieh  beloiige.l  lo  Ihe  rmi.-.i  ^l,ile-. 
Tow  11  i-'olb-etor,-  who  lend  lb.-   imiiiev  ie.-.-i\e.l 
!  bir  la.xe,--  amt  iioekef  the  inl.-i.--i;   Iru-I.  e-  ;iml 
!  trea-nrer.s  ol'  cduir.-be,  \v  li.i  .b-|,.i-il  ti  u-t  tuinl-  b) 
I  their   privale  aeeount  and  b,iiik  1  b.-n  11 1 .11.  may 
I  think  i.im-.dii  ()ui\.ili.-:  bin  uieii  .0  ..|.l  Ki-bi-nn-d 
!  iiilegi-ily  will  -as  ,  '-lie  .Inl  pi-l  a-  he  .iii-jliI  lo  ba\e 
I  done." 

j  We  kii.-w  one  ol  llie-e  .d.l  l.i-bn-in.l  im-u.  lli- 
llrni,  tluring  the  iianie   ot   --|;ia.-k   l-ri.l,i}  '  w.i- 

I  iia\"ing  ei:;tileeii  per  eeuf,  I'.ir  imnn-y;  ',  .-1  In-  li,nl 

j  in  hi,-  ,-a  ti-  lii  r  \  1  hollsainl  dollar,-  ..I'  Iru-l  liiiid-. 

i  --l  wa-  -lire  ..t  iiiy,-eli,"  he  sabl  lo  lln-  wiil.-r, 
'■bill  1  wa-  uol  >iire'id'  my  |ia  rliier— llien- 1  ..1  e  1  .Inl 
mil  tell  him," 

.Siib,,c-iim-ntl\-  I.ilieoln  began  bi  li-;n.-l  ou  llie 
liighway  ot  tii.-ee-s.  '-Ui-  lu.-k  ha-  uirm-  l."  .-ai.l 
111,  I'riends.  Tenii\'.-oii  e\-iire.-,-es  the  bl.  a  in  .1 
more  poetie  t.iriii— -•  .\  ml  gi  a.-ps  i  be  -kin  -  . -I  li,i  pp\ 
eliam-e."  lint  had  he  not  been  ;/(o/-u/(,<//( ,  a  m  I  b,i.l 
he  not  l)rea,~ted  •'the  blows  of  eir.-uiu-l,i  n.  e,"  lie 
w.iul.l  have  been,  what  liiiiidie.l,-.  ('.luiidaiu  ol 
belli'.:-,  the  erealure  of  eireuiii.-Iaiiee-.  lie  ni.nli' 
I'irrum-lam'.'-  hi-  I'leal  lire-,  ami  In'  li.-.auu'  lb.' 
nali.m'-  b'.nlei'  ami  lln'  ,-lave".-  emaurip,il.ir. 


New  Salem  Doctor  Was  Early 
Adviser  Of  Abraham  Lincoln 


Editor's  noto-In   the  follownv- 
article   Rev.  Grant  Mason,  pastor 
of  Petersburg  Central  Presbyterian 
church  reveals  a  new  insight  uUo 
the  formative  period  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  life.    The  pastor  calls  at- 
tention to   the   friendship   of  Dr. 
John  Allen,  New  Salem  physician 
and  the  youth  who  afterwards  be- 
came   president    of    the  United 
States.    Rev.  Mr.  Mason's  story  is 
limely  for  Doctor  Allen  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Petersburg 
church    which    will    celebrate  its 
centennial,  this  week. 

By  GRANT  MASON. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  m 
central  Illinois,  there  v>as  a  little 
village'  called  New  Salem.  It  was 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hiU  which 
semi-circled  itself  from  west  to 
east  to  north.  Far  down  below 
the  hill  on  the  eastern  end  curved 


the  Sangamon  river.  Down  this 
i  ver  flat  boats  frequsntly  coursed 
their  way  in  the  springtime,  car- 
rying products  from  the  interior 
out  to  the  Illinois  river,  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  down  to  New 
Orleans. 

In  1831  such  a  boat  came  down 
the  Sangamon  with  its  cargo.  One 
of  the  pilots  on  that  boat  was 
Abraham  Lincoln.  And  when  the 
Lincoln  flat  boat  came  to  the 
Rutledge-Cameron  mills  dam  at 
New  Salem  it  stuck  on  the  ndgo 
3f  the  dam  as  Lincoln  attempted 
lo  pilot  it  over. 

Select  Village  Site. 
Some  few  years  before,  Cameron 
and  Rutledge  had  selected  the  New 
Salem  site  as  an  advantageous  point 
to  build  a  mill  and  a  village.  One 
of  the  first  settlers  in  the  village 
was   Dr.   John   Allen,   a   man  of 


many  parts,  who  became  the  lead- 
ing physician  to  the  sick  and  sut- 
fering  of  the  village  and  of  the 
surrounding  country  side. 

Thomas  P.  Reep  in  his  "Lincoln 
at  New  Salem"  describes  Dr.  John 
Allen,  one  of  the  leading  cituen. 
of  the  community,  as  "a  membei 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  i 
very  earnest  Christian."    Says  Mi 
Rcep  •■Lil<e  Abraham  of  old  he  wa 
a  'de'vout  man'  with  th3  zeal  of 
missionary    and    the    heart  of 
crusader.     When   starting   m  hi 
profession  he  was  much  trouble 
about  whether  or  not   ho  shoul 
practice  medicine  on  Sunday,  an 
finally    compromised    the  matte 


with  his  conscience  by  ministering 
to  the  sick  on  that  day,  but  devo..- 
inc  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  the 
fees  he  earned.    As  soon  as  he  nad 
established    himself    here    he  or- 
ganized a  Sunday  school  and  pray- 
er meeting,  which  he  held  at  the 
house  of  those  religiously  mclmed 
and  at  the  log  school  house.  He 
also  organized  a  temperance  so- 
cietv,  pledging  its  members  to  total 
abstinence    from   the    use    of  in- 
toxicating liquor  for  beverage  pur- 
poses. ...  As  the  use  of  liquor 
was    common,    and   whiskey  uas 
kept   in  almost   every  househo.d, 
and  regarded  by  many  as  a  panacea 
tov  most  of  the  ills  that  human 
flesh  was  heir  to,  and  was  sold  by 
all  the  groceries  at  25  and  30  cents 
a  gallon,  it  can  well  be  imagined 
that    Doctor    Allen's  temperance 
propaganda  met  with  violent  op- 
I  position." 

Becomes  Lincoln's  Friend. 
I  This  deeply  spiritual  man  bo- 
came  one  of  Lincoln's  closest  and 
Lost  trusted  friends.  He  became 
Lincoln's  spiritual  adviser  and 
pastor,  though  only  a  layman  o. 
the  church. 

When  Lincoln's  boat  stuck  on  the 
dam  he  went  up  to  the  village  and 
secured  the  assistance  of  the  men 
of  the  village  in  freeing  it  Hs 
immediately  fell  in  love  with  the^ 
village    and    its    people    and    de- > 
termined  on  his  return  from  New 
Orleans    to   settle   down   at  New 
Salem  and  go  into  business.  Ih.s 
he  did  in  the  fall  of  1831,  becom- 
ing  the   clerk    and    manager  foi 
Denton  Offult  in  his  store.  Sub- 
sequently   he    boueht    Offutt  out 


and  was  in  business  with  a  n.an 
named  Berry  as  his  partner.  The 
Sm  failed  and  Lincoln  was  many- 
years  in  paying  off  the  indebted- 
ness. 

Store  Near  Office. 

The    Lincoln   Berry    store  was 
located  just  diagonally  across  the 
street  f  oni  Doctor  Allen's  home 
fnd   ofnce.     A   S-at   locust  tree 
stood  in  front  of  the  store.  Theie 
Lincoln  liked  to  lay  and  read  law 
the     Blackstone  volume. 
UvhiThhe  had  found  in  the  bottom 
or  the    barrel.     He    li^^ed  store- 
Ueeping   because    it   allowed  him 
time  to  read  and  talk  with  neigh- 
bors and  study.    Under  the  locust 
tree  he  studied  KirkanVs  grammar 
Mentor  Graham,  the  village  schoo 
master,  being  his  instructor.  There 
he    pondered    the    n^^^tenes  of 
mathematics  and  ^^'^f  ^'^S,  Jheie^ 
under    the    locust    tree    he  and 
Doctor  Allen  spent  long  hours  m 
conversation  during  the  Q^iet  tm  e 
of  the  day  as  Lincoln  waited  o. 
customers  and  Doctor  Allen  waited 
for  patients,  discussing    he  moial 
and  spiritual  things  of  hfe. 
Sees  Lincoln  Rise. 
During  the  six  years  of  Linc^oln's 
life  at  New  Salem  Doctor  Allen 
aw  him  made  Postmaster  with  h.s 
[  postal  desk  in  the  front  of  the  Lin- 
1  S^Berry  store.   He  saw  him  shu 
the  store  early  one  evening  to  take 
a  ten  mile  walk  to  return  the  ex- 
ce  s  c-  ange  to  a  widow  whom  he 
'had   overcharged   on   a  purchase^ 
I  He  saw  Lincoln  wrestle  vnth  Jack 
Armstrong    of    the    Clary    Gro  e 
I  gang.     He   saw   Lincoln   win  the 


Clary  Grove  boy's  heart  and  friend- 
ship   for   life.     He    saw  Lincoln 
elected  captain  of  the  New  Salem 
company  in  the  Black  Ilauk  war^ 
He  saw  Lincoln  fall  m  love  with 
Ann  Rutledge  and  when  Ann  died 
Doctor  Allen  was  one  of  Lmco  n  s 
two  counsellor's.    Says  Mr  Reep, 
-During  the  dark  days  following 
Ann  Rutledge's   death   he  visited 
Lincoln  at  the  home  of  Bowlmg 
Green,  and  ministered  to  sick 
soul  as  well  as  his  body,    With  his 
hear^  full  of  sympathy  for  his  suf- 
fering friend,  and  the  wise  patience 
of  a%aint,  gamed  Lincoln's  con- 
fidence and  helped  him  the  bettor 
to  understand  the  'Eternal  verities 

Doctor  Allen,  in  the  tormative 
New  Salem,  years  (practically  alt 
of  Lincoln's  biographers  now  say 
that  the  New  Salem  years  were  the 
foundation  years  in  the  buUdmg  of 
Lincoln's  character),  saw  Lincoln 
.row  from  a  rough,  untrained  lad 
Tnto  a  steady  and  wise  and  likeable 
young  man.    He  saw  him  become 
surveyor  and  lawyer.    He  saw  him 
elected  to  the  legislature  fitting  m 
Vandalia;  saw  the  villagers  bid  Inm 
a  sad  wet-eyed  farewell  as  he  left 
for  Springfield  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence there  preparatory  to  going 
to  Washington.   Doctor  Allen  loved 
this  growin-  boy  as  a  son. 
I     Even    as    Mentor    Graham  was 
Lincoln's  scholastic  instructor,  hav- 
'  ing  urged  him   on   his  arriva  at 
the    village    to    take    up  furthe, 
learning  since  he  could  only  cipher 
to  the   rule  o'   three,  so,  Doctoi 
Allen   was  Lincoln's   spiritual  m- 
structor.    Two  decades  before  Lin- 


coin   had   been   born   of   a  Godly  j 
mother.    In  the  early  years  of  Lin- 
coln's life  she  had  implanted  in  his 
soul  an  abiding  reverence  for  the, 
MmiRhty.    She  had  urged  him  to 
•'Be  somethin-  Abs,  be  somethin  . 
But  the  seed  she  planted  had  never 
been  watered  and  tended  by  "Ap- 
polos    and    Paul."     Doctor  Allen 
watered  and  tended  the  spiritual 
ceed  in  Lincoln's  soul.    He  precipi- 
'tated  Lincoln's  spiritual  thoughts.  | 
Learned  From  Minister.  I 
While    associated    with    Doctor  | 
Allen    Lmcoln   made    his   famous  | 
declaration  against  human  slavery. 
During    these    y^ar.    ^e    lean  od 
charity  and  love.    He  .es  abhshed 
strong  convictions  of  justice  and 
prudence.    He  determined  to  lulo 
liquor  out   of   his  life.     In  latei 
years   Lincoln    looked    at  Doctor 
'Allen,  pointed  his  finger  to  him 
and  said,  "There  sits  the  man  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  ideas 
upon  the  liquor  question,  and  I  de- 
sire publicly  to  acknowledge  the 
same  and  to  say  that  V  am  glad, 
I  yes.  very _  glad  indeed,  that  I  ever 

met~i'^"''"  _ 

Lincoln  left  New  Salem,  Doctor 
Allen   and  his  New  Salem  friends 
in  the  fall  of  18,37  to  go  to  Sprmg- 
field.    Shortly  after  his  departure 
interest  began  to  center  around  the 
railroad  which  had  come  through 
the  valley  at  a  point  two  miles 
north  of  New  Salem  hill.  From 
I  that  time  on  the  New  Salem  village 
'dwindled   in  size   and  importance 
as  the  citizens,  one  by  one,  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  new  town  on 
ihe   railroad,   Petersburg,   and  Us 
surrounding  country  side.  Doctor 
Allen,   himself,   moved   to  Peters- 
burg in  a  couple  of  years.    But  he 
did  not  forget,  when  he  left  the 
sacred  spot.    He  did  not  leave  bo- 
hind   him   his   spiritual   7.eal  and 
excellences.      Doctor    Allen  took 
with   him   from  New   Salem   t he- 
same  spiritual  fervor  and  strength 
of  character  with  which  he  had  m- 
fluenced  Lincoln.    He  came  to  b^ 
the  leading  spiritual  force  m  the 
new  town  of  Petersburg  as  he  had 
been  on  New  Salem  hill. 

Form  New  Church. 
Doctor  Allen  became  Ihe  charter 
'■  elder  of  the  newly  formed  Presby- 
terian church  of  Petersburg.  An 
itinerant  minister,  Rev.  Thomas 
Gait  was  coming  frequently  to 
Petersburg  and  in  18.39  Doctor 
Allen  joined  Rev.  Mr,  Gait  in  form- 
ing a  Presbyterian  church. 

In  an  old,  yellowed  and  faded 
record  book,  which  is  now  kept  m 
lh«  vaults  of  the  Central  Presby- 
terian church  of  Petersburg  there 
appears  on  the  first  page  of  the 
book,  in  Doctor  Aliens  handwriting, 
this  record: 

Records    of   the  Presbyterian 
I  Church  of  Petersburg. 

In  December  1839  a  number  of 
persons  met  agreeably  to  previ- 
ous notice  in  Petersburg.  Menard 
Co  Ills  and  were  organized  into 
a  church,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Gait 
of  Prairie  Creek,  by,tjie  name  of 


For 
Doctor 
church 
death. 


Petersburg  Presbyterian  church 

under  the  care  of  the  General 

Asimbly  of    the  Presbyterian 

Church  of  the  United  States  ot 

America.  .  , 

The       following  individuals 

united  by  letter,  viz: 

James  White,  sr.,  John  Allen, 
Parthenia  Hill,  from  North 
Sangamon  church.  Z.  Hallock 
•>  Ch  Springfield,  lH.  R'^'hard 
Dcy  from  Presby,  Ch.,  Lawence- 
ville  N.  J.  Catherine  Conover 
froni  Dutch  Reformed  Ch.  of 
B.  N.  J. 

The  following  persons  were  re- 
ceived on  examination:  Eli  M. 
Hoff,  William  L.  Conover,  Pheby 
Conover,  Lawrenah  Conover. 

The  church  then  proceeded  to 
the  choice  of  elders  which  re- 
sulted in  the  clcrlion  of  John  ^ 
Allen,  L.  Z.  llallnck  who  were 
then  '  ordained  ruling  elders  of 
the  church. 

Adjourned.    Opened  and  closed 
with  prayer. 

John  Allen,  Clerk, 
two     decades,  thereatter, 
Allen    ministered    to  this 
as  ruling  elder,   until  his 
u^u....    He  served  as  clerk  of  the 
session  until  within  a  short  time 
of  his  death.    When  there  was  no 
minister,  and  in  tho.se  circuit  rid- 
ing   days    they    were  frequently 
without  one.  Doctor  Allen  led  the 
Sunday   school,    conducted  prayer 
meetings,  expounded  the  Scrip- 
tures, visited  the  sick,  counselled 
with  the  suffering  and  the  sinners, 
and  ministered  to  the  church  peo- 
ple with  great   effectiveness.  He 
saw  thp  little  church  increase,  in 
his  own  life  lime,  until  it  numbered 
tenfold    its   original  constituency, 
He  assisted  in  the  erecting  of  a 
little   white,   frame   structure  for 
worship  which  served  the  congre- 
gation for  many  years.    He  fear- 
lessly  e-xcommunicated  the  rebel 
lious   and   irreligious,   as  pioneers 
of  old  were  accustomed  to  do.  He 
visited  the  recalcitrant  and  prayed 
with  and  exhorted  them.  Parthenia 
Hill,  the  wife  of  the  wealthy  for- 
mer New  Salem  merchant,  was  his 
close  ally  in  church  affairs,    1 -ut 
she  was  a  woman  of  strong 
and  quick  disposition  and  at  tin.  'S 
Doctor  Allen  became  her  spiritual 
mentor     Doctor  Allen  established 
the    work    of    the  Presbyterian 
branch  of  Christ's  service  on  deep 
set  rocks  of  Christian  character  in 
the  hearts  of  his  associates. 

And  today,  because  ot  the  efforts 
of  Doctor  Allen,  the  Central  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Petersburg 
stands  three  hundred  and  fifty 
members  strong,  a  power  in  the  life 
of  her  community,  a  witness  for 
C'lrist,  and  a  refuge  for  the  sm- 
fMl  man  who  seek;  the  forgiveness 
md  blessings  of  his  Lord. 

From  her  doors,  since  that  early 
day  in  1839  when  Doctor  Allen  led 


in  the  organizing   of  the  clu.rch 
many  hoys  and  girls  ha^•e  gone  out 
from  her  doors  into  the  world  to 
take  up  their  Christian  labors  in 
other   and    larger   churches^  Be- 
cause    Doctor     Allen     established  , 
firmly  in  her  infancy  reverence  or 
God   and   humanity   to   man  Ihi.. 
church  of  Christ  has  followed  her 
riser  Lord  in  the  promulgation  ot 
His  Kingdom. 

Sh-    is    proud    to    have  knovvn 
th^t^ner   first  son,   Doctor  Allen 
was  the  spiritual   teacher   to  h.r 
ration's     eman.-ipation  president, 
She  is  proud  that  she  has  had  this 
son  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  go 
about?  a  disciple  of  the  Son  of  God. 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  mans 
sin  sick  souls  and  bodies. 

As  she  ob.ervcs  her  centennial 
vear  she  bows  in  tribute  to  his 
irst  son,  a  layman,  Dr.  John  Alt.n 
And  to  him  she  pays  ^^r  tnbute 
for  his  perseverance  in  the  tnitli 
of  Jesus  Christ. 


LIXCOLMANA. 

Growing:  Veneration  Prompts  Strange 
and  Not  Admirable  Consequences. 


Manufacture  of  Kelics— The  Disgracefully 
Neglected  Tomb— A  Bog-us  Marriago 
iilcense  —  Mistakes  of  History— 
The  Almanac  Fiction— Lin- 
coln's Home  —  Havoc 
Wrought  by  a  Polit- 
ical Custodian. 


are  out  of  Uric.  Even  ihtj  aiip.oachiu„'  walK 
Is  cracked  and  broken  and  uneven. 


Si>«-iu.l  CorreFpoiir;*nce  o£  the  Glcb«-l>emoerat. 

Si'KlNGfIi:.iJD,  iLL.,  September  11.— 
Lincoln's  tomb  is  a  monument  of  disgrace 
to  Illinois.  A  spirit  of  tasteful  pride  is  fast 
making  Springfield  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  state  capitals.  The  magnificent  build- 
ing which  houses  the  government  was  in 
the  days  of  approaching  completion  de- 
scribed as  a  palace  in  a  cornfield.  Since 
then  the  city  surrounding  has  been  im- 
proved to  worthiness  of  the  setting.  With 
paved  streets  well  shaded,  a  look  of  general 
thrift  in  the  bu.'iiness  center  and  long  vlslaa 
of  pretty  homes  in  well-kept  grounds,  It  now 
corresponds  to  a  noble  capitol  which  has  no 
superior  in  massive  symmetrj'  and  In  con- 
venient adaptation  to  its  purposes,  and  is 
exceeded  in  liberal  expenditure  by  only  one 
other  building  of  the  kind,  that  at  Albany. 
Springfield  Is  an  honor  to  the  state.  But  m 
strange  contrast  to  all  else  that  commands 
admiration  is  the  condition  of  the  tomb. 
Illinois  assumed  a  sacred  trust  when  the 
question  of  the  disposition  of  the  remains  | 
of  the  martyred  President  was  settled.  That  I 
trust  has  not  been  kept.  The  friends  of 
Lincoln  feel  the  neglect  keenly.  They  are 
anxious  to  see  public  sentiment  aroused 
and  the  Legislature  reminded  of  its  duty. 
There  is  neither  defense  nor  explanation  of  j 
the  neglect.  When  the  custod:an  opens  thr 
grated  doors  and  takes  the  visitors  into 
lirst  the  crypt  and  then  the  memorial  cham- 
ber, his  Introductory  words  are  regretful. 
In  the  crypt  the  plaster  has  fallen  from  the 
arched  roof,  and,  more  than  that,  gaping 
crevices  have  opened  In  the  brick  masonry. 
A  little  longer  of  this  inattention  and  the 
roof  will  cave  down  upon  the  floor  under 
which,  covered  by  concrete,  are  the  caskets 
of  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  burial  crypt  the 
memorial  rocm  is  In  scarcely  better  condi- 
tion.   With   every  rain   the   water  comes 
through  the  vaulted  roof.   It  has  blackened 
and  stained  ceiling  and  waUs.   It  has  made 
a  great  blotch  of  the  once  bright  colors  ot 
the  coat  of  arms.   Prevailing  dampness  has 
mildewed  and  rusted  the  none  too  numerous  1 
relics.  In  this  chamber  are  kept  the  survey-  j 
ing  instruments  Lincoln  as  a  young  man 
used,  the  gun  which  failed  to  save  the  life 
of  his  grandfather  in  Kentucky  when  an  j 
Indian  crept  upon  him  at  work  on  his  farm, 
the  great  book  In  which  every  child  in  the 
public  schools  of  Fhiladclphla  wrote  his  or  , 
her  name  attached  to  the  expression  of  sor-  I 
row  at  the  time  of  death.    The  stone  tablet  j 
which  the  Romans  sent  from  the  walls  of  | 
the  Eternal  City  to  commemorate  emancl-  ^ 
pation,  likening  the  act  of  Lincoln  to  thaL 
of  one  of  the  early  Emperors  who  freed  the 
slaves.  Is  In  the  chamber.    The  bronze  bust 
of  William  the  Silent,  who  died  by  assassi- 
nation, has  a  place.   The  walls  are  covered 
with   the   memorials   forwarded    from  all 
parts  of  the  country.   For  such  a  collection 
of  historical  value  the  stale  Is  not  manifest- 
ing suffloient  care  to  keep  the  rain  out. 

The  tomb  coat  S-iTD.iXX).  This  money,  the  i 
most  of  It,  was  raised  by  voluntary  contn-  ; 
buttons.  Large  siim.s  came  from  the  troops 
in  the  field,  single  companies  contributlns 
several  hundred  dollars.  It  is  little  enougn 
that  Illinois  should  mal.itain  the  grand- 
pile  in  a  state  of  tolerable  r.pair.  On  the: 
outside  the  cement  has  dropp-d  from  be-  - 
tween  the  courses  and  many  of  the  bloc!  vs 


Four  blocks  to  the  eastward  and  the  same 
distance  south  from  the  court  house  center 
of  Springfield  is  the  "Lincoln  residence,"  as 
the  plain  board  sign  over  the  front  door 
identifies  it.  The  state  has  done  a  little  bet- 
ter in  the  preservation  of  the  home  from 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  went  luvay  to  Washing- 
ton In  the  spring  of  lUlIl  to  be  Inaugurated 
President  than  it  has  in  Ci'ring  for  the 
tom.b.  This  house  and  lot  on  a  corner  rejir.- 
scnts  about  all  that  !\Ir.  Lincoln  ever  owned. 
It  was  almost  the  only  home  he  had.  It 
grows  in  Interest  with  the  public.  With  the 
years  a  reverent  desire  to  see  where  and 
how  Lincoln  lived  spreads  and  strengthens. 
It  brings  to  the  house  numbers  of  people, 
steadily  increasing.  And  these  visitors  show 
a  sentiment  that  is  not  idle  curiosity.  One 
of  them,  a  man  in  meddle  life,  was  being 
shown  through  the  rooms  a  few  days  ago 
by  the  custodian's  wife,  who  was  a  little 
girl  living  on  the  next  corner  v.'hen  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  practicing  law  in  Springfield  and 
who  always  depended  upon  him  to  take  her 
to  the  circus.  When  they  came  to  tlie  up- 
per room  which  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  bed 
chamber,  and  upon  the  walls  of  which  1.-; 
still  to  be  seen  some  of  the  paper  v.-hich 
'  was  there  when  Mr.  Lincoln  occupied  it, 
the  visitor  stepped  forward  and  kissed  it. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  he  said  brokenly,  as 
apolog-j-  for  his  weakness. 

Within  the  same  week  that  this  occurred 
an   old  man  who  was  going-  through  the 
house   sat   down   in    a   chair    and  sobbed 
aloud.  Then,  as  the  tears  fell,  he  told  that 
I  he  had  known  I\Ir.  Lincoln  In  the  Elack- 
I  hawk  war. 

"He  cried  as  he  talked,"  said  Mrs.  Ed- 
ards,  the  wife  of  the  custodian,  "and  al- 
most before  we  knew  it  we  found  ourselves 
I  cr.ying.  too." 

A  clergvman  from  the  East  was  a  recent 
'  visitor.  When  he  had  seer  all  that  was  in- 
teresting he  sat  down  and  talked  long  about 
the  character  of  ilr.  Lincoln.  He  had  a  cu- 
rious theory  that  In  the  days  to  come  the 
world  might  recognize  In  the  great  person- 
ality almost  a  second  Christ.  He  went  on  to 
unfold  his  belief  that  the  honor  which  the 
world  now  bestows  upon  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  Is  slight  in  comparison  with  that 
which  future  generations  will  render. 

Incidents  which  serve  to  show  "the  deepen- 
ing veneration  for  all  that  pertains  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  at 
the  residence  and  at  the  tomb.  On  L^bor 
day  of  this  week  the  res'dence  was  thronged 
by  those  of  the  working  classes  who  came 
from  out  of  town  to  join  in  the  demonstra- 
tion. Last  year  between  50,000  and  ilii,0;iO 
'.    people  found  the  way  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
i    city  and  looked  through  the  grating  upon 
■  the  marble  sarcophagus  which  once  con- 
tained the  body  of  the  President. 


It  dawned  on  the  state  government  several 
years  ago  tliat  if  the  Lincoln  tomb  was  not 
to  become  a  ruin,  thorough  restoration  must 
be  undertaken.  An  appropriation  of  .*.ju,iMi<t 
was  made.  Then  arose  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  was  necessary.  Altgeld 
was  Governor.  He  wanted  the  old  monu- 
ment taken  down  and  a  new  one  built.  His 
iconoclastic  spirit  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less.  Something  of  a  wrangle  en- 
sued between  the  Governor  and  the  other 
state  officers  to  whom  the  work  was  in- 
trusted. The  time  went  by  and  the  ele- 
ments continued  to  work  havoc  without  and 
within  the  pile.  The  Altgeld  dynasty  passed 
away.  'Almost  as  soon  as  the  new  ad- 
ministration came  In,  the  state  oltlcers  K"t 
together  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
Immediate  execution  the  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islative act.  An  examination  showed  that 
the  law  appropriated  the  money  from  the 
levy,  of  the  year  in  which  the.  act  passed. 
That  levy  was  long  ago  exhausted.  The  late 
adminvslration  had  no  use  for  a  surplus. 
The  approijrlation  was  as  ineffective  as  it 
it  liad  never  been  made.    And  so  the  mat- 


Ur  iw  peiidlug,  to  the  shame  of  iliis  tieat 
1  Stale.    There  Isn't  a  citizen  qf  Springfield 
,  but  says  it  Is  outrageous.    Those  wlio  come 
I  to  visit  the  tomb  as  to  a  shrine  erectedjo^ 
''liberty  go  away  filled  with  indignation  at  : 
the  sightrtJ  'Another  legislative  session  will  ' 
not  pass  -tvithout  some  action,  ljut  it  will  be 
a  rellection  on  Illinois  that  slie  had  to  be  re- 
minded of  her  duty  to  the  memory  of  Lin- 
coln. 

This  interest  in  what  was  Mr.  Lincoln's 
and  in  where  his  bones  are  crumbling  has 
'  forced  attention.  Provision  to  gratify  it  has 
not  been  volunteered,  but  granted  under 
pressure.  One  might  suppose  that  with 
such  a  number  of  visitors  to  the  tomb 
tiiere  would  bo  no  difficulty  in  reaching  it. 
Yet   the  car  line  by  which   the  mile  and 


Lincoln's  personality,  Mi".  Uldroyd  has  gath- 
ered in.  lie  has  carruxl  through  his  pur- 
pose without  much  judgment  or  discrimina- 
tion, it  must  be  admitted.  The  Oidi'oyd 
collection  ranges  from  old  hats  to  autograph 
letters.  Not  long  ago  the  collector  had  a 
brisk  lawsuit  over  the  title  to  some  article 
of  cast-off  apparel  alleged  to  nave  bee]i 
worn  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  These  relies,  which 
he  had  been  nearly  forty  years -in  gather- 
ing, Mr.  Oldroyd  arranged  in  the  Lincoln 
residence  when  he  became  custodian,  and 
enougli  of  the  articles  were  of  historic 
value  to  add  much  to  the  interest  of  a  visit. 
It  was  a  labor  of  love  witii  the  custodian 
to  show  relics  and  to  give  to  all  who  came 
realistic  and  homely  impressions  to  better 
I  the  understanding  of  the  character  of  Mr. 


,  Lincoln.    Mr.  Oldroyd  fitted  into  the  place 
more  of  distrhce  from  the  business  center  ^^^^  ^^^^  macie  for  him.     lie  had 

is  made  donU  not  run  to  the  place,  but  stops  jg^j^j-ed  his  purpose  to  leave  his  collection 
in    a   park  ■•where   refreshment   stands,    a  ^^^.^  preserved  in  the  resi- 

dancing  pavilion  and  the  usual  inducements  ^  j^^^^g^  never  occurred  to  those  interest- 
ed that  the  time  could  come  wln.-n  ttiis 
custodianship  of  It  would  be  treated  as  part 
of  the  spoils  of  patronage.  But  then  it  had 


:  to  local  patronage  are  conspicuous.  From 
the  end  of  the  track  a  cinder  path  winds 
down  the  hill.  There  a  dusty  road  is  crossed. 
A  gate  admits  to  the  cemetery.  By  a  walk 
up  the  valley  past  the  stone  vault  where 
I  the  body  was  at  first  deposited,  the  way  is 
■  over  the  slope  where  more  people  stooil  on 
I  that  day  when  the  nation  mourned  than 
have  ever  been  gathered  In  the  Illinois  cap- 
ital city  since.  The  tomb,  square  and  squat, 
a  hollow  stone  tower  rising  from  tlie  center, 
is  on  tile  crest  of  ,a  gentle  slope  with  a 
reservation  of  nine  or  ten  acres  of  sward 
and  trees  about  it.  On  one  side  stands 
a  neat  stone  house,  the  abode  of  the  cus- 
todian. The  groun(is  are  well  kept.  The  site 
is  beautiful.  Only  the  condition  of  the  tomb 
prompts  the  feeling  of  regret.  Lincoln  be- 
longed to  the  nation.  His  resting  place 
should  have  been  the  nation's  care,  if  his 
state  can  be  so  forgetful. 


When  Lincoln  went  to  Washington  he  had 
a  sale  of  the  furniture  of  the  Eighth  street 
home.  Most  of  the  articles  were  bought 
by  a  well-to-do  family  named  Tilton,  who 
admired.' "'.■he  President  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make -'what  had  belonged  to  him  things 
to  be  treasured.  When  the  troops  passed 
through  Springfield  io  the  front  they  vis- 
ited the  house  "where  Uncle  Abe  had  lived," 
and  the  Til  tons  used  to  confer  great  favor 
permitting  the  boys  iri  blue  to  sit  down 
.J  the  dining  room  and  have  a  glass  of 
"lilk  off  the  table  from  which  iSIr.  Lincoln 
Jid  eaten  so  many  limes.  But  the  Tiitons 
lOved  away  to  Chicago.  They  carried 
Wth  them  the  furniture  which  had  been  in 
the  Lincoln  house,  prizing  it  more  than 
ever  after  his  death.  In  1.S71  came  the 
Cliicago  lii-e,  and  with  it  went  not  only  the 
Lincoln  furniture,  but  the  original  docu- 
ment, which,  if  it  was  in  existence  now, 


never  occurred  to  anyliody  that  a  man 
with  so  little  regard  ftir  traditions  and  Ih.' 
fitness  of  thin.trs  as  John  P.  Altgeld  would 
be  Governor  of  Illinois.  Oldroyd  was  re- 
moved summarily.  When  friends  went  to 
Altgeld  to  protest  and  to  call  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  with  Oldroyd  would  go  the 
Oldroyd  collection,  the  irreverent  executive 
said ; 

"No!  It  will  be  no  trouble  to  get  another 
Lincoln  collection  as  good  as  Oldroyd's." 

So  the  Governor  appointed  a  i>olitical 
friend  named  Hoffercamp,  or  something 
lil'.e  that,  to  be  custodian  of  the  Lincoln  res- 
idence. Oldroyd  moved  his  relics  to  Wash- 
ington. Tlie  new  custodian  had  a  relative 
who  kept  a  second-hand  store.  It  wasn't 
many  days  until  an  old  friend  of  the  I^in- 
coln  family  went  into  the  house  and  saw 
Hoffercamp  point  out  an  ancient  article  of 
furniture  and  say  to  the  group  of  visitors: 
"Yes,  that  is  the  table  tliat  Mr.  Lincoln 
ate  off  tliree  times  a  day." 

Then  followed  four  years  of  such  cus-- 
todianship  as  was  never  contemplated  when 
the  house  was  deeded  to  the  state,  and 
such  as  made  the  friends  of  Lincoln  almost 
wish  that  flames  would  sweep  away  the 
house  as  they  had  the  original  Lincoln  fur- 
niture. Hoffercamp  thought  the  old  house 
needed  improving.  One  day  he  scraped  off 
all  of  the  wall  paper  In  the  room  where 
Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  news  of  his  elec- 
tion, the  identical  paper  which  was  there 
^  at  the  time,  and  put  on  new  paper  which 
he  congratulated  himself  and  the  stale 
!  greatly  improved  the  appearance.  Only  the 
i  retirement  of  Altgeld  stayed  the  vandal 
hand  of  Hoffercamp.  When  the  custodian- 
ship passed  out  of  his  possession,  Hoffer 


of  liie  present  custodian  Is  happy  in  many 
ways.  It  has  brought  to  live  in  the  house 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Edwards,  who,  as  a  girl, 
was  a  next-door  neighbor  and  almost  a 
daily  visitor  of  the  Lincoln  family  until  they  ; 
moved  to  Washington,  a  bright,  intelligent 
woman,  whose  memory  lb  overflowing  with 
^those  reminiscences  which  lighten  up  a. 
visit  to  such  a  place. 

"Except  that  a  kitchen  has  been  added," 
said  Mrs.  Edwards,  "the  house  is  just  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  owned  it.  You  will  notice  that 
the  upper  story  has  unusually  high  ceil- 
ings. When  Mr.  Lincoln  got  the  place  the 
house  was  only  a  story  and  a  haif.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  inherited  some  money  fi-om  her  fa- 
ther's estate  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Lincoln 
wanted  her  to  Invest  it  in  land.  She  wasn't 
willing  to  spend  all  of  It  in  that  way,  and 
kept  some.  One  time  when  he  was  to  be 
away  for  some  days  she  put  the  carpenters 
to  work  and  had  the  roof  raised  so  as  to 
make  a  full  second  story.  Mr.  Lincoln  got 
home  after  the  work  was  finished.  He  went 
to  that  hou-e  over  there  on  tlie  other  t'ortier 
and  aske<l  the  jn-o])!.-  if  they  could  tell  him 
what  had  hi  r.  im- of  lii.s  family.  He  said  he 
liad  left  a  w^fi-  aii<l  cliildn  n  living  In  a  little 
one-story  liouse  when  he  went  away,  and 
he  could  n(/t  lind  the  place.  He  explained 
that  he  did  not  cai-e  for  the  house,  but 
would  like  to  get  his  fam  ly." 
•  "According  to  one  version  of  th^it  story, 
]Slrs.  Lincoln  came  to  the  door  while  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  making  these  inquiries  and 
told  lilm  to  come  in  and  not  make  a  fool  of 
himself,"  was  suggested. 

"That  isn't  so,"  said  Mrs.  Edwards  quick- 
ly. "Mrs.  Lincoln  did  not  talk  in  that  way. 
She  was  high-temiiered,  but  has  been  much 
misrepresrnted.  She  wou'.d  sometlmi  s  ^p:ak 
and  act  quickly  and  regret  it  the  next  mo- 
mi-nt.  Slie  was  one  of  the  kindest  of  moth- 
ers. I  remember  that  a  new  clock  was 
brought  home.  She  told  tlie  childi-en  they 
must  not  touch  it.  A  short  time  afterwards 
sill'  vi'ent  into  the  room  and  found  tliat  two 
of  the  boys  had  taken  the  clock  to  pieces. 
She  whipried  them,  and  then  almost  Immi-- 
dlalely  was  so  sorry  she  had  done  so  she 
told  them  to  take  the  clock  and  do  as  they 
pleased  with  It."- 


would   be   preserved    with    the     zeal    that  ,       „  ..r  .       i        ii  i 

guards  the  Declaration  of  Independence-  camp  had  a  sale  ot  Lincoln  relics,  and 
the   Proclamation   of   Emancipation.     The  \  disappeared  from  view 


draft  of  the  iiroclamatlon  had  been  sent  to 
Chicago  to  be  exhibited  for  some  purpose 
and  was  burned  in  that  fire. 
~    The    house   at    Springfield   remained  the 
;  property  of  Mr.  Lincoln  until  he  died.  Then 
1  It  passed  to  his  son  Robert.    As  interest 
'grew,  It  became  difficult  to  rent  the  house 
because  of  the  trouble  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  visitors  caused.     At  length  Robert' 
Lincoln  yielded  to  the  demands  of  pulilic 
sentiment,   and,   taking   the  advice  of  liis 
uncle.    Judge     Edwards,    transferred  the 
house  to  the  state  as  an  historical  trust. 
■  The  state  accepted  it,  and  provided  a  cus- 
todian at  a  modest  salary   to  occuiiy  the 
residence  and  to  receive  those  who  came 
to  visit  it.    A  Mr.  Oldroyd  was  made  cus- 
todian,   and    the    selection   had    the  merit 
of  a  certain  kind  of  fitness. ^   Mr.  Oldroyd 
is  a  collector  of  Lincolniana.     He  Ijegan 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  candidate  for  Pres- 
i  ident,    and    when    he    was    scarcely  more 
'  than  a  boy.     All  of  his  life   he  has  been 


The  new  custodian  of  the  residence  is  a 
son  of  Judge  Edwards,   and  a  nephew  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.    The  wife  of  Lincoln  was 
a  sister  of  the  wife  of  Judge  Edwards.  It 
was   in   Judge  Edwards'    house   that  ]\Ir. 
Lincoln  did  his  courting.    His  wedding  took 
place  there.    Moving  to  the  Lincoln  resi- 
dence to  take  charge  of  it  as  custodian,  Mr. 
Edwards  brings   the  furniture  which   was  ' 
his  father's,  and  which  is  more  closely  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Lincoln  than  any  other  , 
like  articles  in  existence.     The  old   hair-  , 
cloth  sofa,  large  enough  for  more  than  two, 
Is  the  one  from  which  the  awkward  young 
lawyer  stretched  his  legs  while  he  "told  the  j 
old,  old  story,  the  sweetest,  dearest  story 
ever  told."     The  tablecloth  which  graced 
the  table  with  royal  linen  for   Mr.  Lincoln's 
wedding  supper,  for  Judge  Edwards'  fatiier 
when  Governor  of  Illinois  bought  it  from 
Dom  Pedro,   Is  among  these  sure-enough 
relics.    When  the  law  olfice  was  disturbed 
by  the  election  to  the  presidency.  Judge  i:d- 

'  '  "    ■  ;i  lioi)l<- 


adding    to   his   collection.     He    has   spent  (  wards  took  possession  of  and  kept 
a  great  deal  of  money,  even  at  times  when     case  which  Mr.  Lincolti  had  used   and  that 
he  could  not  afford  it.    Anything  and  cverv-  ^Jb  now  ^jmlB^^^^  belongings.    Ihe  choice 


thing  that  could   be  connected  with   Mr.  j 


Lincoln  Memorial  Park 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  Ihiiii  in  Ki>ntui-ky.  niovcJ, 
^  when  ii  small  hoy,  with  his  paivms  to  inchauu, 
•md  when  Abmliani  \\as  twenty-one  ihey  moved 
again  to  the  tmy  vilb.t^e  of  New  Salm.,  Menard 
CVjuntv,  llUnois.  Lmeoln  soun  lured  out  to  a  man 
named  Olfut,  to  cari-y  a  l!at-hoat  load  of  goods 
from  New  Salem  to  iXew  Oil  -ms  wa\'  ot  the 
Sangamon,  lUinois,  and  MisMs.-^ippi  Kn'ers.  Later 
he  clerked  in  a  atore  which  Mr.  Otiut  opened  m 
New  Salem.  Ho  next  went  into  business  for  himself, 
and  thi.s  was  without  profit.  lie  improved  every 
opportunity  for  stud>',  and  here  he  gained  his  hi-st 
knowledge  of  the  law  Vjy  discovering  a  set  of  Black- 
atone  iu  a  ban-el  of  trash  which  he  had  bouglit  to 
accommodate  a  mover,  lie  walki^d  six  nules  to 
borrow  a  grammar. 

He  was  appointed  iiowtmasler  of  New  Salem 
^\hen  letter  p(jstage  was  twenty-five  cents.  There 
was  little  business,  but  the  office  brought  hun  news- 
jiapers  which  at  that  time  were  full  of  exciting  de- 
bates by  Clay  and  Webster. 

The  life  of  tliis  small  village  wa.s  sliort..  The  in- 
habitants moved  to  more  prosperous  parts  of  the 
country-  and  the  village  of  New  Salem  went  off 
the  map.  Now  it  i.s  back  again.  It  i.s  a  town  with- 
out an  mhal)itant.  The  State  of  Illinois  has 
r(;-created  it  as  a  memorial  park  because  it  was, 
at  one  tune,  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Here 
is  Otfut's  ste,i-e  where  Lincohi  clerked,  though  there 
are  no  go.ids  on  sale.  Rutledge's  Tavern  offers 
a  welcome  l>ut  no  food.  The  museum  has  many 
Lincohi  relie.s. 

The  State  of  lUmois  has  thus  imvserved  many 
happy  memories  of  the  days  when  Lineeln  was  be- 
guining  life  for  himself. 


alem  Traditions 

SALEiU  TllADlTiONS. 


Talks  With  the  People  Who  Knew  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  His  Early  Manhood, 


Iho  Fish-I- .y  iQ  Volitics-Abe's  RreaKfust  at 
Unci.:  Johnny's-The  U  re.stlinar  I1I:'1<=1» 
—  AuioiiK  the  <j!iils-  J  Ue  11.)),:- Driv- 
iug  s,tory— liow  an  Alm:iiiac 
Cleftieil  Duff  ArmstioiiK. 


Si>.-cinl  CorresponJencc-  ol  tlie  Globe-Democrat. 

PKTioKsi.nRG.lLi.., September  13.-Oiio  place 
in  the  Uulted  Staios  romemuered  tlie  "iiliiety- 
ulutli  aiiulver.ary  of  die  aaopClou  ot  the 
Conscltutiou"  and  colobrated  It.  That  place 
wai  Petoiviburs,  tue  municipal  successor  to 
the  old  town  ot  Salom,  wnere  Abraiiaiu  Lin- 
coln's early  nianliooa  was  spent.  TUo  scoua 
or  the  celebration  was  tuo  M.»nard  C'ounty 
Fair  Grounds,  lathe  midst  ot  p.o^perL,us- 
looLlug  larms,  some  of  tho  lines  of  winch 
wore  run  by  the  ureiit  llOorator  nrty  years 
utjo.  When  ha  chant'od  his  vocation  from 
that  of  a  ;irocory  clerk  to  a  county  sur- 
veyor. 

'    The  nsh-fry  Is  somothlmr  comparatively 
new  in  politics,    ciov.  Tom  Uoblusou.  who 
came  over  from   Sprlngtleld.  and  whose  ;iOU- 
erous  proportions  and  big-  white  hat  made  . 
him  one  or  the  most  conspicuous  Ut,aros  ou  i 
the  yrounds,  was  consulted.    Ills  uicinory  ou  1 
Illinois  politics  yoos  back  tareuou-li  to  make 
him  an  auiliority .  ,i,fi„,.i  pms 

"Is  this  a  revival  o£  somo  old  political  cas- 
tomV"  he  waa  ariked.  „  „fl  m 

I  •■Ko,"  hesald.  '•!  think  uot.  AVe  u,ed  io 
have  barbecues  lu  the  eariy  V'iir^..  ,  mnrt- 
ilsh-fry  lu  couuectlou  with  politics  lb  a  moa 

"'au  o'ldVe.ldeut  remembered  that  up  In  the 
Rock  Creek  section  ot  Menard  the  ll^h-Ii  y 
was  an  annual  cuslom  and  had  o.-eu  toi 
years,  but  there  was  no  policies  about  It.  it 
was  held  re^rularly  lor  the  bea.-tU  ol  thulr 
irraveyard  t'luu.  The  old  resiuent  .  taoe 
V.-aj  ClC-ely  .orutlu,/,«u  tor  ule  '^'^I'-'f  h^^^/^f 
loke.  but  he  mam.uluedan  expression  wl  lU. 
would  have  done  credit  Co  au  under  aker, 
and  this  origin  ot  the  flsh-try  had  to  be  ac- 
cepted. 

LOAVES  .VISD  FISHtS. 

The  Petersburi,'  committee  havlu«  .decided 
to  have  a  tlsh  fry  took  no  chances  with  exper- 
iments.  They  seut  over  to  the  Illinois  Klvor 
and  secured  the  services  o£  a  prorosslonal 
flsh-trler.  who  boasted  of  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  business,  ^e  certainly  showod 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  about.    .In  a  shed 
a    the  Fair  Grounds  he  set  up  a  rude  urnace 
"imply  two  rows  of  bricks  to  hold  hlb  blti  pans 
above  the  lire.    A  wagon-load  of  cobs  a  d 
pine  wood  was  heaped  up  at  oue  end  ot  t  e 
turnace.  and  with  a  boy  to  leed  the  me  ti  e 
il,h-lrler  was  ready  lor  his  work,    ihe  U--h, 
sun  cropple, bass, ana  those  twin  aoorl;.'luiils 
tf    the  Illinois,   the  cat  and  the  buitalo 
c  eaued.  scraped  and  cut  Into  d,"^;;'^'^,!  -'^^""^ 
rations,  were  brouKht  lu  busliel  basket,  ami  ^ 
.ininued  on  a  bl^C  table  In  trout  ol  the  filer.  | 
Tnere  t  ie  expert  work  began.    Wltu  a  seem- 
luLdy  reckless  hand  the  trier  poured  two 
bu.nelsot  meal  upon  the  boards,  emptied  a 
sack  ot  salt  upon  the  meal,  and  spiead  a 
couple  or  pounds  of  pepper  over  the  who 
With  arms  bared  to  the  elbows  he  thuroug  ily 
mixed  the  mess  and  then  pulled  down  the 
ulh    conllnulni;  lo  stir  and  sclr  until  eve  y 
Dleca  was  well  covered  with  meal  and  season- 
fn,'     In  the  long  string  ot  pans  the  lard  wa» 
beginning  to  smoke  when  the  trier  began 
dumiVli  g  in  the  tlsh.    Then  with  a  lon^  tork 
he  moved  from  pan  to  pan,  prodding  and 
turr  lug  and  ovei  Pioklng  sharply  the  work  ot 
ll  amateur  fireman.    TUe  frier  turned  oU 
s  tlrst  batch  at  W  o'clock,  and  lor  e  ght 
l  ours  he  kept  his  pans  hot.    One  hundred 
unnds  of  cooYed  hsh  were  ready  every  flfteeu 
ilnutea,  and  at  this  rate  the  trier  tried  up- 
wards ot  a.uou  pounds  before  sundown. 

^EliMNG  THE  MULTITUUlS. 

Outside  ot  the  shod  was  stretched  a  rope  In 
a  semicircle,  and  over  this  rope  the  Indefati- 
gable commltteo  handed  the  loaves  and 
Ushea  ou  wooden  scoops,  hour  after  hour. 

Menard  has  been  famous  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  gentler  sex  la  politics  ever  since 
■  Vbe''  Lincoln  on«  day  In  'ol  or  'oo  told 
NPu  v  Ow^ns,  going  up  the  hill  w.^sc  ot  town 
iiU  p^or  op  nlon  ot  -'a  political  Ionian.  ' 
rl^>  hundred  plculc  parties  spread  their 
table  cloturuu^  the  trees.  The  ladles  o 
bo  II  .iris,  the  McNecly,  tho  Lonniug  and 
c  he  ■  nrst  families  of  I'etersjjurg  sot  the  e.x- 
•  UP  e  and  the  matrons  and  bellus  irom  all 
fho  county  ca.iie,  bringing  tnu  prO'lucts  of 
oautry  .  nd  ovt-n.  ::vea  those  wild  and  tm- 
u  Ved  Uemocrats.  the  Uock  Creek  bov--^ 
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,  ,1  tnrt  nroc'^sslon  and  earned  upon  a  oig 
headed  ^''^i^'" nolo.  With  tho  luevlta- 
wagona  sky-sciapmg  u  .  ^^^^^^^^^^  car 
ble  'coon  aloft.  hau  a  g  tneir  sweethearts, 
ailodtoovorllowl  ^  vvlth  th  1 

•'"^^''"^nt  ?heh  ieiegauons.  until  the  aggra- 
at e'  voltnne'  of  sound  trom  Utes  and  drama 

-^fS-d\lti|r?|.ran^ 

iTOr^iSiutr^andt^i^^^ 

naps  oue-  third  t^'^'^  ^  the  Ktounds  and  lu  l 
'var^'rwa?s\na',"the  social  feature  of  the  | 

occasion  l^'';^!','''';'.",[';.ressmau  .Springer  was  ' 
it  was  while  t    i^^reSM^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

tearing  the  .  ^  all  over  tho  Me- 

^-^^ri^£i.r;fw^:vi:r-t^^ 

^^^^J';;jrjumde  Oohnny.  ^ 

:".:\'t'''  Il^waius  'o  'ee  soni.body  who  knew 
Wr  Lincoln  When  he  lived  here.  You  are  Just  . 
the  one  to  talk  to  him.  ^ 

AliE  LINCOI.N'a  IJltl.AliFAST.  ( 

And  Uucie  Johnny  I'ottei',  klndiy-faced , 
wlthasiu^rrwlnklft  In  his  eye,  a  sllunt 
deafness,  careful  of  his  words,  and  with  a 
recollection  of  detail  that  was  marvelous, 
be-au  to  talk  of  things  that  happened  in  1&:!1. 

,:^r':t^i^":^,ir:inXr"^>^^iq;'^:. 
r'ai^''ri:'i^ri^.^h.'"\?r:f 
irmeb,^^^^■n:^li1:^gh?^^v^:'h^ 

w    ^il-rH  a  tew  minutes,  when  iwoyoui.g  im.n 
X"e  w^lklnraloag'  Uie  ''oad      One  oL  u.ein 
.  ..ii.M  "    A  man  nanieu  Oitut  w  a.^  goin„ 

^  nlVh     in  to  KO   to  work   in  tue  btoro. 

'  nved  them  up  SOUK  thing,  the  things  were  uu 
ut^   table     and  taey   had   their  breakiast 
'  When  11  e  ;«ot  through   ihoy  came  out,  and 
..  vhH-'  straddlea  over  that  hve-rail  leuce  as  | 
£tc^vasn^t"ht  thewavat  all.        ^^^/'-'^.l^'S  ' 
would  havo  gone  over  just  as  ea^y  If  K  had 
b  °en  h  gher,  tor  he  Had  powerful  long  leg,. 
When  he  goi  out  to  the  road  he   turnca   a  ul  . 
looked  back  at  the  table,   and  said:  'ilieit  s 
nivonee-'leif;  1^  I'^l  ^'^l''^''  ""^'-^^ 

rcran'riTlnl^ot-  U.'  .o  'l^.^^^/^^^'.^f  .  '^'^ 
rani'H  attain  got  the  eg'-'  ana  v/eut  ull— h.a„li 
nr  llcf  a  boy,  sliumiug  the  egg  fioin 
LnehanatotheoUierana  Then  p.ellng  and 
.  eatln  It.  That  was  the  hr.t  time  I  .aw  Aoe 
one  1  saw  a  good  d-al  ot  him  alterwards,  loi 
Saieiu  was  where  we  all  went  to  do  our  iraa- 

THE  FAJIOOS  WKESTLIKG  Bl-VfCll. 

"Uncle  Johnny,  tell  him  about  the  wres- 
tling match  with  father,"  said  a  sturdy, 
middle-aged  man  with  a  pleasanttace.  "You 
I  remember  all  about  that." 
'  The  speaker  was  Jack  Armstrong,  the  son 
of  the  famous  Jack  Armstrong,  who  ^^;a^  t',o 
chamidou  in  all  athletic  sport,  m  this  valley 
of  the  Sangamon  11. ty  years  ai;o. 

"1  remember  It,"  .aid  Uuncle  Johuny. 
"Your  father  was  cousldHrcd  Che  best  man  In  ; 
ull  this  country  tor  a  scuttle,  lu  a  wre.tle 
Miou  derorbackhouis,  li.oie  was  now  and  ; 
U  ou  a  man  he  couldu't  got  awav  «Kh.  , 
When  Lincoln  came  Into  this  country  tneio  | 
was  a  crowd  called  lae  Clary  orove  boys  , 
who  pretty  much  had  their  way,  and  Jack  , 
rimslrong  was  the  leader  an.oug  them.  | 
Most  evei"y  new  man  who  came  into  lUe  j 
Sibor liood  had  to  ba  tried.    LUiculn  wa,  ! 

retty  .tout  and  Che  boys  made  ic  up  '-o  pee 
what  there  u  as  In  him.  Tuey  got  him  lo  Calking 
Tbout  wrestling  one  da,',  am  he  .aid  he  coi  d 
,  Throw  any  man  ar..u,id  tln-re.  LIU  Cia.y 
kept  at  Lincoln  uui  11  he  got  him  Inc.  a  bet  of 
i  ilf.'  Thou  ho  put  Jack  Armstrong  against 
him  They  were  pretty  well  matched  but 
■  AL^was  a  good  deal  taller  aiui  could  bend 
oyer  Jack  They  wrestled  a  good  while,  and 
I  Chink  Abe  had  thrown  Jack  i  wo  Joints  and 
was  likely  to  gel  him  down.  Clary  1  e-xpect 
thou'dit  he  was  In  danger  ol  lading  his 
money,  for  he  called  out:  -rhrow  him  any- 
wa  Jack  '  At  that  Jack  loosed  his  back 
nold'  and  grabbea  .Vbe  t.y  the  t'jyt;!'  ^^ft,' 
Uirew  him  m  a  second.  Abe  got  up  pietcy 
mad  II.-  didn't  say  much,  but  he  told  some- 
bo  ly  that  It  never  came  right^,  he  would 
give  lilll  caary  a  good  Ih'klng.  >  ou  see  the 
h.jld  Jack  took  was  fair  In  a -cuhie,  but  not 
n  a  wrostle,  and  they  Were  wrestling. 
After  tnat  Abe  was  considered  one  Of  the 
Clary's  Grove  boys.  1  believe  they  called 
him  l^resldent  of  their  club.  Abo  and  Jauk 
got  to  be  great  fidends  and  Abe  used  to  ...ay 
at  Jack's  nouse." 

SOUVKYOK  AND  ItAIh-SI'LITTEK. 

"Y'es."  said  the  Jack  Ariiustrgng  v.'homthe 
Petersburii  of  to-day 'know.;,  "I'vo  heard 
mother  tell  many  times  how  sho  foxed  Mr. 
Lincoln's  pants  when  he  got  to  be  .Surveyor. 
^uu  see  the  cloth  woulUn'tlast  no  time  ouciu 


kty  o'clock  Moiid,.y  hl-'ht,   and  will  have 
hL-adqnarters  at  aas  Chouteau  avenuu. 

]'M.^„s^  l^w  S-'ploinoer  — -V  special 
trJh  oi  nvV  .Ml-.;  i-i'i.  U'-i-..  at  :;::.i»  i>.  i".  to- 
i'i\  I'or  iln->  lynigi.l'S  'L'oin!d..ir  cuuclnveau 
-'t  louis.  'ilu-ywera  aceoinpanieil  uy  ino 
Co-'ur  de  Leon  iiaud,  ot  this  city,  cousistiiig 
ol  eighteen  pieces,  which  is  ^'"-^'^.f,"^^ 
band  In  the  iscate.  There  were  ai.o  a  very 
largo  number  of  other  c  tl/.oiis^  ot  l  Atsous 
who  accomjianlod  the  Sir  Kniguus,  and  wiu 
be  m  attendance  upon  the  conclave. 

VicicsnoKft,  M1S.S..  September  I'.i.-Xhe  .spe- 
cial train  from  i-iew  Orleans  ol  ^I'^-il'':  'l^^ ""^ 
day  coaciies,  wKh  r.iift  delo-'atlons  ot  Ki  hrhi  . 
Templar,  ou  their  way  to  St.  Louis.  a  i  Iv  d 
ut  ,V;;i)  p.  hi.  The  Kulghcs  were  escoit.dto 
tho  Masonic  Temide,  w  here  they  ^"7" '-'I'.";',:, 
tamed  with  a  line  biumuet  and  hitrae  foi 
about  an  hour.  Luring  t„e  'J^' V''m,  :  i' ,,i  .  i  rs 
her  or  ladh  .  who  accom  invinod  tl  e  Kiii.^lits 
«...i-.ye.l  themselves  riding  ur.ai!..l  ji";';''?- 
Viler  increasing  the  train  at  1 1, i-,  po. 1 1 1  . 
7  ;;r,  lllelc  v/lth  .even  sleeper.-,  and  two  day 
coaches  containing  persons. 

DEC.vruK.  IhL.,  .September  lO.-The  pecatur 
KuU'his  Templar  Comniandery  ^'^'"1'  ".'^H.'i 
arraugomouts  yesterday  for  their  exc  .  s  ou 
train  to  St.  Louis,  where  th.^v  will  j;,.!  live 
Monday  evening  about  seventy-live  i'ti  mi 
with  about  twenty  ladles.  'I'm,  train  out  ol 
Lecacur  will  couiprl.,o  twelve  coaches,  ai  d 
the  party  wilt  liicludo  Goodman  s  hand,  ot 
Decatur,  and  the  commaiidones  IroiuLin- 
c-uln  and  f.'orla,  the  latter  accoinpaLjied  bv 
Spencer's  Land.  The  1-ecalnr  J^ni-Ut.-,  \»  b 
sLpatthe  rcldonce  ot  J.  11.  -^l"nroe.  ,  • 
Olive  street.  iJ.H'iU  Ur  peo|dJ  genui  a.li  u  111 
ucteud  the  conclave  lostlvUles. 

QiUNUY,  ILL.,  September  W. -The  a'lvanc-'3 
gu.-ird  ot  LI  Alsa  Cominaiulury.  ivn  glils  f  o 
plar,  lelt  lor  St.  LoUls  last  night  to J-'y-o 
charge  ot  the  Woman's  Exchaiige  biilldln„, 
which  they  have  leased  as  heaunuarter.  toi 
the  week,  and  where  lil  Alsa  will  royally  on- 
lurtaln  their  visitors.  The  lull  commandeiy 
will  leave  hero  at  noon  to-moi  rov,',  nuy  s  i 
Knig-hls  strong,  Kiiilnoni  Commander  sli 
Iviilght  Thomas  Austin  In  cominana.  ihoj 
go  via  the  St.  Loul.,,  Keokuk  and  Noriliwesc- 
?rn  road  In  sp-  clal  coaclie;;,  acconipanled  bi 
t,  uisweller's  celebrated  band.  ihe  Delta 
commaiidery,  of  Clayton,  ill.,  thlrty-Uvo 
siroug,  will  go  on  the  same  tialu. 

11  iNNii!iL,iMo.,sopteiiiber  11). —Tho  steamer 
riti.burg  pass  Jd  down  ac  i  o'clock,  crowded 
bearing  conimanderlos  from  Itock  island, Du- 
buque  and  Lnrllngton.  aud  accompaiUod  by 
a  band.  Oh  the  rei.'nlar  yiMSSsiiL'Ci-  rr.i  iii  ■■■>■ 
night  will  be  Kxcallbar  Cominaudor.y ,  -No.  .), 
of  ilannlbal,  Dr.  Josei-h  C.  lloarue,  Lmliient 
Comicand.n-.  twentv-tlve  meu;  Cujur  Deloon 
Conimanderv,  No.  U.  of  LrookUeld,  thirty 
men,  J.  n.l'-rown.  Generalissimo,  a  com- 
maud;  I'alsifalCummaudery  j.>0.  -l-^.  iaiis 
thirty  men,  Judge  Theoa.iie  Urace,  Lmlncnt 
t'omniander.  Two  extra  coaches  and  a 
slooper  will  be  add.id  to  the  train.  the  .Ne- 
braska comiuanderles  will  pa.=s  tnrough  la 
rhe  morning  on  a  special  train  e.-inipused  ot 
ten  cars. 

CiiKO,  lLL.,.SeDtGmborlO.-Tli'j  City  of  New 
Orleans  left  here  at  'J  p.  n..  with  Cairo  Coiii- 
mandery  aboard,  tho  party  uumborlug  la. 
people.  She  steamed  away  froiu  irjru  am  a 
the  deatonlug  whl.Lles  of  every Chlug  ahoat  in 
tho  harbor,  while  from  her  various  Ilag^.tair. 
handsome  hags  u  1th  Masonic  emblems  floated 
to  the  breeze.  The  cabin  vms  hand.-.omoly 
decorated,  and  will  lie  the  headrjual  Cei s  or 
the  comman-elery  during  the  conclave,  ihe 
Hudson  with  the  l':vansvllle  Commandeij 
had  not  imt  in  appearanC':>  up  to  10  p.  hi;, 
but  will  probably  pa^s  up  dvu  ing  the  ni.i.  u. 
The  .John  Gilbert  pai^od  to  Si  .Loals  at  P-iu.  , 
haviU"  the  JietropoUs  Coinmaiidei-y  abuaid. 
The  W.  F.  Nl.ber.  arrived  at  10  p.  hi.  and 
liports  meeting  the  City  of  "^'tn,' her 

Goose  Island,  going  uj.  me  nver,  with  her 
starboard  guard  torn  oit  back  to  ''«,^^ooL- 
hou.e.  sue  was  all  right  when  .he  pa.sed 
hero  and  must  have  pleived  up  a  .nag  above. 


Activity  at  ttie  Hotela. 

Tho  bustle  and  conru.,lon  which  prevailed 
at  tho  various  hotels  ycturday  was  enough 
to  dotnorallza  tho  most  accoinmoai.tliig  ol 
clerks  and  porters.  At  th.>  Southern,  sc.  Ler- 
uard  Commaudery.  Ko.  aO,  ol  Chicago,  has  Us 
headciuartc.rs  in  the  gent.'  parlor.  They 
number  upwards  of  i'M  swords,  but  with  ii;e 
ladles  and  accompanying  frioads  they  ar- 
rived la  a  force  of  over  ■■iw.  In  room  ht.  on 
iho  same  lloor,  M..st  Lnilnent  l.out.  l.. 
,VltUers, Grand  Master  of  the  (iralhl  l.ncamp- 
inent  ol  Iho  liuited  Stales,  li.i-.  his  hoMd- 
uarter-,.  The  Grand  Ma.Vior  u  as  v-'i'  hi,  cn 
indisposed,  the  laLiguo  uf  i.i.'  Jourm  >  '  a^ 
•iggravatod  his  indlsi-osltloii.  ^n  u^, 

;'o7eChnughC  neeessary  to  keep  :  ''"'^^^ 

I.,  iios.-dble,  hoping  ihat  to -ua\  i.o  v.ou  be 
able  10  be  out.  Sir  Knight  J,  \v  .  Lain Ua  r  o 
Vsealon  (  ommaiidery,  and  a  iiei-.-ona  Ulei  d 
.Vtlle  Grand  Master,  was  klnoiy  ",al  ''  ."„.'  ' 
attendance  on  hhn.  C'aliVcrnia  .  '.,1  .ii.tu  1- 
■  •rv  No  1,  and  tlio  Grand  Cdinmai.  l  ■!,  ha.  e 
alni'o'-,t  the  entire  hr^r  rtoor  or  1  ao  -j,,urieni, 
wll.h  lieaduuart.^rs  In  room  ol.  AC  G.  .- 1. 
Jamos  toe  ,sa ■■i'-Miiento  Comma  11  ■ 

loealeii.    'l~|o,"   wo'-m  ae.'.'.'U.ian.^''-   tj\  a 


'•llovvout  about  a  good  dual  ot  LUd  tluia 
wlitiouD  auy  Ijat,"  she  said.  ••His  hair  was 
louii.  HU  yellow  tow-lluen  pauis  lit)  usually  I 
wore  roll&d  up  one  let?  and  down  tlia  oilior. 
Many  years  aitorwar-d,  wlien  lie  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  the  recullecllon  ot 
how  ho  looked  In  Saleiu  would  coluo  up  and 
make  mo  lauK'h  In  spite  ot  myself. ' ' 

• 'I  dou'i  HiluK  Mr.  Lincoln  was  overlndus-  ' 
trlous,"  Mrs.  XliU  continued.  '  •  My  husOuud  | 
keiit  tho  piSflirrpirt  siore  In  Sale.u,  and  wo 
lived  In  u  llttla  house  close  by.  We  had  no 
cellar,  and  Mr.  Ilul  cut  a  door  In  Llio  rear  so 
thu t  1  Used  Ltje  store  cellar.  Xht;  stO"e  was 
a  f;reat  j,atherlUi;  ))lace  tor  all  thi'  ndtchbor- 
hood.  Wlit-n  1  would  1)0  In  che  cellar  churn- 
lut;,  or  atteiHllnii  lo  sonio  household  inauLur, 
1  could  almost  always  hoar  Mr.  Lincoln's 
voice  and  the  crowd  laUKlilUL;.  la  tronl  uC 
the  store  was  a  kind  of  shed  or  porch  where 
the  people  collected  lu  warm  WL-all^.-r.  I 
could  t;eneraliv  bOa  .Mr.  l.liiroln  about  when  I 
looked  out.  He  dklu' t  do  much.  Ills  living 
and  hl^  idolhe.-.  cost  UtUu.  He  liked  company, 
and  would  talk  to  everybody,  and  entertalu 
them  anil  iilmsoU. ' ' 

ANN  KUTLEDOE  AND  M.\1;Y  OWENS. 

The  coiivt  rsatlon  turned  upon  Mr.  Lincoln's 
eai  ly  love  uflalrs,  and  Mrs.  iilll  was  asked 
about  the  story  ot  Ann  Kuiledgo,  over  whose 
death  his  mind.  It  was  claimed,  became  un- 
hlhfied. 

"  Lincoln ,"  said  Mrs.  illU,  "visited  at  the 
Kuiledyea,  and  liu  may  have  tliuu.^^iit  a  good 
ileal  of  .'Vnn .  She  died  ol  con.iLimpi hiu ,  and 
uUlt  her  deatli  tin  re  was  a  lout;  i-aliiv  s;)idl.  j 
borne  of  Lincoln's  irlenda  at  that  lime 
ihoutfhi,  he  was  a  little  uubalaeced,  or  at  ' 
!  any  rate  they  were  alrald  he  wouM  becoiue 
]  so.    1  never  tlioUf^ht  he  was  so  deeply  Inter- 

■  ested  ill  A:  n  ItUiledfie,  tor  It  wasn't  very 
'  1011;^  afLor  she  died  until  he   waa  coiiroiny 

Mary  Owens.  iSIary  came  from  Keiituckv  lo 
visit  her  sister,  lU  t-jy  Aldus,  who  u  a-,  Ben- 
uett  .vbles'  ulfe.  They  lived  near  Salem. 
Lincoln  was  at  Bennett  Abies'  a  aood  deal, 
and  r.otsy,  who  was  a  frreat  Lalker,  and  some- 
time:, said  more  tliau  she  ou^tiii, ,  pKrhaiis  liud 
told  Liucoin  she  was  {joint;  touring  her  sis- 
ter up  iTom  Ken  tucky  lO  marry  iilm.  VV'heu 
Mary  arrivetl  Lincolu  told  some  one  he  was 
Inrlmate  with  that  no  su|jpuscd  Mrs.  Abies' 
Sisler  had   come  up  to  catcli  him ,  but  lie'd 

.  show  her  a  thin;;  or  two.  This  friend  ot  Lin- 
coln's v.  as  iiiso  a  great  frloml   of  The  Abies 

;  lamily ,  and  it  wasu' t  lout:  until  Mary  heard 
jusr.  what  Lincoln  had  said.  Then  she  said 
sue  v.'Ould  teach  lilni  a  lesson,  and  .she  dkl, 
too.  1  don' L  think  they  ever  became  really 
enga^ied,  lor  Mary  was  a  woman  or  loo  much 
character  to  go  as  far  as  that,  audi  don't 
ti.Uik  she  ever  i.;ot  very  much  In  earnesi. 
.';iie  rol.i  Uio  once  tiiai  she  iildn'L.    But  Mr.  '• 

'  Lincoln  thougiit  a  great  deal  ot  iier,  1  expect, 
tie  Used  Co  \i  j'Uo  lo  her  long  after  lie  wont  to 
MiriugU'jl.l.  bhe  )laali>  moved  to  Weston,  in 
i'utcie  County,  Mo.,  and  became  the  wife  of  a  '■ 
Mr.  Vlne.  ard.  Mr.  Ben  Vineyard,  the  lawyer 
In  bt.  Ji'sepli,  IS  a  sou  of  hers." 

Mil.  LINCOLN'S  INFIDEL  VllCWti. 

There  Is  a  story  told  by  one  ot  tiie  old  set- 
tlers that  during  the  years  In  Salem  the  fu- 
ture President  became  so  tinctured  with  In- 
lldcUty  that  he  wrote  an  elaborate  article  ou 
the  Bible  atlempi  Ing  to  show  that  It  was  un- 
worthy of  belief.  The  narrator  goes  on  to 
say  tiiut  .Mr.  Lincoln  subuiitled  fills  essav  to 
Mr.  illll,  tiie  principal  store-kee]jer  at  SuLjui, 
and  asKed  his  opinion  as  to   the  advisaOiU.y 

I  Ol  printing  \i,  aud  that  Mr.   Hill's  criticism 
was,   "Look   here,   Abe,    tlie  best  thlni;  you  ■ 
can  do  is  to  burn  that,  and  not  leil  anybody  I 

!  you  ever  wroie  It."    'The  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, so  the  story  v.'ent. 
;Mrs.  Hill  was  asked  iibouttliis,  aud  she  re-  I 

■  plied:     "Lincoln  wroce  somoihlng  on  the  I 
subj  ct  or  religion  .  w  hich  he  Inleni.P.id   for  a 

;  pamphlet,  aud  he  brought  It  Into  ino  atore, 
;  which  u  as  a  great  gat horln t;- place ,  and  read 
j  It  ou L  to  the  crowd.  When  lie  got  liiroUtcii, 
Mr.  fllil  took  It  out  of  his  hand  ami  threw  It 
!  Into  the  tiro.  1  think  that  Is  the  way  X  heard 
I  that  It  occurred. ' ' 

I  Tiie  .^u>;-iestlon  that  possibly  Llnctjin  might 
have  takou  tiie  uubeiiever's  side  of  the  con- 
troversy Just  for  argument's  sake,  brought 
out  from  Mrs.  Hlli  an  Interostlu;,'  remliiU- 
ceuoe.  bald  she:  "I  romeuiber  once  sa.\  Ing 
to  lilm,  'Mr.  Lincolu,  do  you  really  believe 
tiiere  isn't  any  future  state?"  and  ho  said, 
'.Mrs.  Hill,  I'm  afraid  theie  Isn't.  Ithn'ta 
Dleasant  i  hliig  to  think  that  when  wo  die  that 
Is  the  lust  ol  us.'  Tiiat  was  the  answer  he 
made.  I  think  that  when  he  lived  in  baleni 
ho  really  bepeveil  In  this  way.  Alterivaids, 
when  lie  lived  In  bpriu^^tleid,  ^ot  married  antl 
was  sellieil  In  life,  he  may  have  come  to  look  | 
on  religious  matters  dlilereatly.  Probably  I 
he  did."  i 

THE  KOQ  STOllY.  I 

Current  In  the  Salem  traditions  Is  the  story  ' 
that  Lincoln  on  one  occasion  had  some  hogs  i 
to  drive  across  a  bridge.  He  could  no  nothlug  j 
with  them  until  he  caught  several  and  sewed  | 
up  their  eyes.  These  he  started  over  the  | 
bridge,  and  the  rest  of  the  drove  foUov.ed. 

"I  guess   that  It  Is  true , "  sa'd   Mrs.  Hill, 
with  a  merry  laugh.  "I'erhaiis  LIni'oln  dliln't 
really  do  tiie  sewing,  but  only  made  the  suu- 
gestlon.   You  know  we  hadn't  many  Dild;.:«s  • 
lu  thoiie  days,  aud  we  had  to  drive  the  hoss  ' 


across  the  country  to  the  lUlnoi.s    River.  | 
Bridges   were  soinethlng  the  hogs  weren't  I 
used  to.   I  have  heard  tliat  Lincolu  proposetl 
the  sewlii;,',  aiui   that  It  was  really  done. 
Yi'ars  Afterwards,   when    Lincoln  became 
primilnent,  tills  story  Wiis  toiil  here  on  him. 
1  'idnk  okl  Mr.  bmoot  started  it.    Some  of 
Lincoln '-.  friends,  who  hadii 't  lived   here  In  : 
early   times,  were   liuilgnant.     One   of  the 
Kllllans,  1  tlilnk  It  was,  w  ent  tiown  to  S|irlng-  i 
fl  dd  to  see  about  tlie  story  anil  got  a  contra-  i 
diction.    jMr.  Lincoln   listened   to  him,  and  ' 
said:    'sli-sii,  don't  say  another  word  about  i 
It.    'That  thing  took  place  rlwht  ou  old  man  ! 
Smoot's  place  r   bo  1  Judge  It  must  have  been 
a  true  story. " 

LINCOLN'S  BOGUS  AL^VMNAC. 

Duff  .Vrmstrong,  the  defendant  In  the  cele- 
brated murtler  trial  lu  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
scored  a  groat  legal  triumph  at  Beardstown, 
Is  one  ot  the  notable  cliaractcrs  at  Petera- 
bui'g.  The  fatal  affray  occurred  at  a  camp- 
meeting'.  Pi'ess  Melzgar  oecauie  Involved  lu 
a  iiuarrci,  and  received  a  beating,  from  the 
elTi.cts  of  which  ho  died.  Uue  of  tlio  assall- 
anlb  was  sent  to  the  Penlicntlarv  lor  eight 
years.  Luff  was  under  Indictment,  and  fool- 
lug  was  qulie  stroiiL'  against  him.  Hu  was  a 
son  of  Jack  Ai'iUstrong,  u  ho  had  been  Lin- 
coln's great  cronv  In  early  times.  Jack  was 
dead,  but  "old  Hannah,  "Jiis  wife,  on  her 
aflllctlou ,  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had 
I  then  be  jn  living  In  bpilnglield  inany  years. 
I  In  reidy  came  j-rumpt  In  tructions  to  take 
the  case  on  a  cliange  of  venue  lo  BeartI stou  n , 
ami  to  rely  on  him  for"tho  defense.  In  IbjS 
tlie  trial  occurred.  That  was  a  year  and  a 
half  or  so  after  ■  he  trouolo  at  the  caiup-meet- 
Ihg.  Mr.  Lincoln  coiiductotl  the  case  with 
great  care,  cross-examining  the  witnesses 
closely.  'There  were  mie  or  tuo  men  wiio 
claimed  to  have  seen  the  light',  and  tiioy  do- 
.scrlbeti  most  miuuteiy  all  tiie  clrcumsiances. 
They  sahl  that  Armslrong  gave  tiie  fatal 
blow,  aud  that  he  useil  a  slung  shot.  Mr.  i 
Llueoln  pressed  iliem  to  kiiuw  huw  tliey  could  ] 
testify  so  positively,  and  thoy  said  that  tliore  ' 
was  nearly  a  full  mOi'ii,  and  that  It  was  as 
high  as  the  sun  Is  at  10  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
lug;  tills  moon  shining  down  upon  the  com- 
batants made  every  moveniout  plain. 

When  It  came  Mr.  Lincoln's  turn  to  present 
;  the  defense,  he  put  Into  the  hands  of  tiie  Jury  - 
:  an  almanac,  and  asked  them  to  see  for  them-  ■ 
selves  what  kind  ot  a  night  It  was.     Tiie  Ju- 
rors looked  and  saw  tliat  there  was  no  moon 
I  at  all.    Court,   lawyers,   witnesses,   and  all 
except   Mr.  Lincoln,    were  thunderstruck. 
This  evidence  wns  foilowod  by  a   s.Peecii,  In 
which  Mr.  Lincolu  made  tne   luOst  of  the  al- 
,  manuc.    The  prosecution  couldn't  rally  from 
the  Imjieachment  ot    Its   witnesses.  Arui- 
strohg  was  acquitted. 

After  the  trial  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
talk.  The  defoniiai.t's  friends  were  not  the 
least  puzzled,  foi' somo  of  them  ramombered 
positively  that  there  was  a  luoou  that  uiglit. 
There  was  consultation  of  oUi  almanacs,  and 
It  was  found  that  the  general  recolloctluii 
was  correct ;  the  affray  hatl  taken  place  on  a 
mooullgiit  night.  Tiieu  tiio  almanac  vihich 
Jlr.  Lincoln  had  used  was  In  request;  It  could 
not  be  found.  Tliei-e  Is  no  doubt  In  the  mm  Is 
of  Petersburg  penple  that  Mr.  Lincoln's 
almanac  wus  not  genuine.  Some  hold  tluit 
It  was  gotten  up  for  the  occasion.  Others 
think  that  for  the  ))roi)er  aimauac  .Mr.  Lin- 
coln substituted  one  of  the  ijrevlous  year, 
and  that  the  error  In  date  was  ovorUiokod  in 
the  confusion  caused  by  such  startling  evl- 
tlence.  Xow  and  then  a  warm  atlmlrer  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  urged  tliat  the  lawyer  him- 
self was  not  aware  that  he  was  palming  off 
on  the  Court  the  wrong  almanac.  'This  Is  the  , 
most  charitable  construction  put  uiion  ihe  I 
Incident,  but  It  requires  a  :;roater  amount  of  I 
faith  tlian  the  average  mau  ))Ossfssos.  j 

Hull  Armstrong  said   to  the  writor  quite 
warmlj':    "It's  all  nonsense  to  talk  about 
.Mr.  Lincoln  having  had  that  aimauac  made 
for  the  occasion.    I  recollect  lie  called  tor  an  | 
almanac,  and  there  was  none  lu  the  court-  i 
I'oom.    'Then  he  sent  m.\' cousin  Jake  out  to  i 
get  one,  and  iie  went  out  and  got  the  book  . 
that  was  shown  to  the  Jury.    'The  aimauac  , 
was  all  right."  j 

"Lincoln  made  a  speech  to  tlie  Jury,"  said 
Dulf,  "lu  wliich  he  told  tiiem  iiow  he  hud 
held  mo  when  I  was  a  bal>y  whllo  mothei'  got 
ills  meals  for  hliu.  He  told  motlior  lie 
wouldn't  charge  a  cent  for  defending  me, 
and  ho  never  tlld.  He  was  a  mlglity  smart 
man.  and  a  good  one,  too." 

While  Uutt  Armstrong  lives  there  will  bo 
one  man  lu  Petersburg  to  tlelend  .Mr.  Lin-  i 
coin's  memory  upon  the  almanac  ejdsodo.  ' 

\v.  n.  s.  ' 
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New  Salem  (^^/>^braham  Lincoln 

How  the  Future  President  Clerked  in  a  Store  and  Whipped  a  Bully 


A TALL,    awkward   young  man 
lived,  during  the  winter  of  1830 
and  1831,  near  Decatur,  Illinois. 
After  a  spell  as  a  farm  worker 
and  a  rail  splitter,  he  was  employed  to 
accompany  two  other  men  with  a  tlatboat 
from  Beardstown  to  New  Orleans.  He  was 
under    contract    to    meet    his  employer, 
Daniel  Olfut,  at  Springfield,  in  early  spring. 
But  the   spring   rains   were   heavy,  and 
travel  by  land  was  therefore  impossible. 
So    the  young 
man  rowed  down 
the  Sangamon 
River  to  Spring- 
field. There  Offut 
told  him  that  he 
had  not  yet  se- 
cured a  tlatboat, 
and    hired  him, 
with  his  compan- 
ion, to  build  the 
needed  craft. 

The  work  was 
done  at  Sanga- 
montown,  a  little 
community  that 
disappeared  long 
ago.  And  the 
most  dependable 
of  the  boat  build- 
ers was  the  young  man,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

After  four  weeks  of  steady  work  the 
boat  was  ready,  and  the  long  voyage  was 
begun— on  April  1,  1831.  The  journey  was 
just  begun  when  the  mill  dam  at  New 
Salem  interposed  objections  to  progress. 
On  this  the  boat  stuck  for  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours.  During  this  time  the  entire 
village  turned  out,  and  jeered  and  en- 
couraged by  turns  the  men  who  were  trying 
to  get  the  boat  off.  Young  Lincoln  was  not 
disturbed.  With  perfect  unconsciousness 
of  his  would-be  tormentors  on  the  bank, 
he  worked  out  an  ingenious  plan,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  boat  over  the  dam. 

Oflut,  who  watched  the  performance, 
was  so  taken  with  Lincoln  that,  when  the 
voyage  was  over,  he  asked  him  to  become 
his  clerk  in  a  store  and  mill  at  New  Salem, 
which  he  proposed  to  open.  The  period  of 
employment  began  in  July,  1831. 

Ida  Tarbell  has  described  vividly  the 
little  community  in  which  the  future 
President  found  himself: 

'New  Salem,  founded  in  1829  by  James 
Rutledge  and  John  Cameron,  and  a  dozen 
years  later  a  deserted  village,  is  rescued 
from  oblivion  only  by  the  fact  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  once  one  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  town  never  contained  more  than 
fifteen  houses,  all  of  them  built  of  logs,  but 
it  had  an  energetic  population  of  perhaps 
one  hundred  persons,  among  whom  was  a 
blacksmith,  a  tinner,  a  hatter,  a  school- 
master, and  a  preacher.  New  Salem  boasted 
a  gristmill,  a  sawmill,  two  stores,  and  a 
tavern,  but  the  day  of  hope  was  short. 
In  1837  it  began  to  decline,  and  by  1840 
Petersburg,  two  miles  down  the  river,  had 
absorbed  the  business  and  population. 
Salem  hill  is  now  only  a  green  cow  pasture.' 

OfTut's  store  at  New  Salem  soon  became 
a  popular  loafing  place,  largely  because  the 
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clerk,  Lincoln,  had  such  a  wonderful  fund 
of  stories,  which  he  was  always  ready  to  tell. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  as  good 
a  fighter  as  a  story-teller,  enthusiasm  for  him 
was  unbounded.  He  won  his  spurs  when  he 
was  victor  in  a  conte.st,  not  of  his  own  seek- 
ing, with  the  chief  bully  of  the  notorious 
gang  from   Clary's   Grove,   a  settlement 


The  hincoln 
Museum  at  T^eiv 
Salem.  7\{c"xt  to 
It  is  Rutledge 
Tavern,  atie  of 
the  buildings 
which,  after  ly- 
ing desolate 
three-quar' 
ter$  of  a  century, 
was  rebuilt  to 
appear  as  when 
Lincoln  \new  it. 


nearby.  The  victory  was  won  in  spite  of 
the  bully's  attempt  to  'foul,'  and  Lincoln's 
ability  won  plaudits  of  foes  and  friends. 

One  of  Lincoln's  biographers  has  told 
how  he  used  his  prowess  for  decency  and 
order.  Sometimes  he  found  visitors  to  the 
store  who  annoyed  women  and  children. 
When  they  refused  to  behave  when  told  to 
do  so,  the  mighty  clerk  thrashed  them  well, 
and  so  enforced  the  law.  Once  he  asked  a 
man  to  stop  swearing  in  the  presence  of 
women.  When  the  man  persisted,  and  later 
abused  him,  Lincoln  said,  'Well,  if  you 
must  be  whipped,  1  suppo.se  I  might  as  well 
whip  you  now  as  any  other  time.'  The 
victory  over  the  foul-mouthed  man  was  as 
complete  as  over  the  bully. 

The  stay  in  Oflut's  store  was  notable 
also  for  the  famous  stories  illustrating  Lin- 
coln's honesty  and  integrity,  as  well  as  for 
the  records  of  his  studious  habits.  He 
studied  grammar,  and  he  studied  public 
speaking.  The  village  schoolmaster  aided 
him  whenever  possible,  and  the  cooper 
made  him  free  of  his  shop  at  night.  By  the 
light  of  a  fire  of  shavings  many  books  were 
read. 

The  people  were  interested  in  him  and 
his  progress,  and  they  were  most  sympathetic 
when,  in  1832,  he  announced  that  he  would 
be  a  candidate  for  the  general  assembly. 
The  chief  event  of  the  campaign  was  tlie 
UJiJfJJt'l^yii  1 1.1!  I     "  !i,  I 


visit  to  the  Sangamon  of  the  Steamer 
Talisman,  from  Cincinnati,  which  ascended 
the  river  from  Beardstown  to  Springfield. 
Lincoln  himself  was  the  pilot  of  the  boat, 
which  was  thought  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
line  of  boats  that  would  bring  prosperity 
to  all  the  towns — and  many  towns  to  be 
laid  out — along  the  river. 

But  in  spite  of  proof  of  the  contention 
of  the  candidate  that  the  river  was  navigable, 
the  clerk  from  Ofl'ut's  store  was  defeated, 
altlidugh  his  own  dis- 
trict voted  for  him  al- 
most solidly.  This  was 
the  only  time  he  was 
ever  defeated  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the 
people,  he  afterward 
iroudly  said. 

The  campaign  whose 
ssiie   was   so  unsatis- 
I'uctiJi'}'  to  Liiicolii  was 
iiiterniptcil  by  llie  call 
ijf     tlie     govi-rtujf  (if 
iiiois  I'or  troops  to  go 
out    on    thf    trail  of 
I  ;hi(/|.:  1  lawk,  the  IikIilui 
chief,    who    hud  re- 
IHidiated  a  treaty  giving 
the  lands  of  his  tribe 
to   the  government. 
He  had  taken  the 
warpath,   was  ter- 
rorizing the  people 
of    Northern  Ill- 
inois,   and  was 
threatening  further 
devastation.  Lincoln 
volunteered  for  service,  and, 
while  the  company  of  which  he 
was  a  member  was  trailing  to  the 
Illinois  River,  he  was  chosen  captain. 
Lincoln  and  his  men  had  no  part  in  the 
confiict,  though  they  marched  to  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state. 

A  term  as  postmaster  and  a  season  as 
surveyor  helped  to  vary  the  experiences  of 
the  ambitious  young  man.  And  it  was 
testified  of  him  that  whatever  he  did,  he 
did  well.  His  records  were  kept  properly, 
and  his  lines  did  not  liave  to  be  run 
over. 

The  ne.xt  attempt  for  the  legislature  was 
successful,  and  in  1834  Lincoln  went  from 
New  Salem  to  Candalia.  By  this  time  he 
was  not  so  much  interested  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Sangamon  as  in  measures  to 
provide  canals  for  the  state.  His  service  was 
creditable,  but  not  spectacular. 

In  1835,  when  Lincoln  returned  to  New 
Salem,  he  resumed  his  duties  as  postmaster 
and  deputy  surveyor.  He  also  resolved  to 
study  law  with  greater  energy. 

A  second  term  in  the  assembly,  the  com- 
pletion of  his  law  studies,  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  were  events  of  the  later  residence  in 
New  Salem.  And  at  length,  in  183G,  he 
moved  to  Springfield,  where  the  capital  of 
Illinois  had  been  moved  from  Candalia,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law. 

Students  of  history  have  sought  out  the 
site  of  the  little  town  where  he  kept  store, 
and  at  lem-ith  have  succeeded  in  setting 
apart  the  site  as  a  state  park. 


A  Girl  of  New  Salem 


BY  PREDERICK  HALL 


One  important  fact  stands  out 
about  her:  mention  that  and  every- 
one recalls  her  name.  But  bei'ond 
that  one  fact  it  is  astonishin<f  how 
little  is  really  known  of  her. 

She  came  of  good  stock.  She  had 
light  hair— some  called  it  red.  Her 
father's  name  was  James;  she  had 
a  brother  called  David;  her  sister' 
names  were  Nanoy,  Margaret,  and 
Sarah.  She  planned  to  go  away-to 
school  (we  know  to  what  school,) 
but  she  never  went.  She  was  strlck- 
'  en  with  fever  and  on  August  25, 
1835,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  she 
died. 

In  poetry,  in  fiction,  and  in  the 
movies  she  has  been  made  to  live. 
She  has  a  hallowed,  slender  niche 
in  our  history,  though  no  authentic 
portraitof  her  survives,  nor,  in  spite 
of  diligent  search,  has  a  single  speci- 
men of  he?  handwriting  been  dis- 
covered. Never  in  her  short  life 
did  she  do  anything  notable.  She 
lives  solely  because  of  what  she  was, 
because  of  qualities  of  character! 
which  her  friends— and  one  friend 
in  particular— recognized  in  her. 
She  would  probably  have  been  ap- 
palled could  she  have  foreseen  that 
friend's  future.    "Who  am  I,"  she 


would  have  asked,  "to  give  ideals 
to  him?"  Yet!  she  did  give  him 
ideals,  as  many  another  humble  girl 
has  given  ideals  toyoung  manhood— 
'and  will  continue  to  do  throui^h 
years  to  come. 

She  was  engaged  to  a  man  known 
as  McNeil  (his  real  name  was  Mc- 
Namar;)  later  she  sought  release 
from  him  and  was  engaged  (or  not 
engaged— this  is  not  quite  certain) 
to  another.  When  she  lav  sick, 
they  sent  for  him,  and  alone  togeth- 
er the  two  talked  for  an  hour.  What 
they  said,  no  one  knows. 

When  she  died,  friends  feared  for 
his  life  and  he  liimseif  feared  what 
he  might  do  to  himself.  But  he 
lived  on  and  did  his  work  and  in 
him  lived  her  ennobling  influence. 
How  great  it  was,  no  one  can  tell, 
but  a  poet,  conjecturing,  has  written 
these  line: 

"Out  of  me  unworthy  and  unknown 
The  vibration  of  deathless  music; 
•Withmaiictt  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all.' 

Out  of  me  the  forgivenesa  of  millions 

toward  millions, 
And  the  beneficent  face  of  a  nation 
Shining  with  justic  and  truth. 
I  am  Ann  Rutledye,  who  sleep  beneath 

these  weeds,  : 
Beloved  in  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Wedded  to  him  not  through  union, 
But  through  separation. 
Bloom  forever,  0  Republic, 
From  the  dust  of  my  bosom."  i 
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What  fo  Do 
On  a 
Weekend 


Lincoln  Still  Lives 
in  New  Salem 


THE  six  years  Abraham  Liocoln  spent  in  New  Salem,  Ilk,  are 
considered  to  have  been  the  most  formative  of  his  life.  For  here, 
in  pioneer  Illinois,  he  grew  from  a  strong,  gangling  youth  to  a 
leader  of  men. 

Weekend  travelers  have  a  treat  in  Lincoln  lore  awaiting  them 
in  the  authentic  reproduction  of  New  Salem  just  20  miles  northwest 
of  Springfield.  The  village  is  open  all  year  around  to  visitors,  but 
the  summer  months  afford  the  greatest  opportunity  in  the  land  where 
Lincoln  still  lives.  For  in  die  midst  of  this  shrine  "Forever  This 
Land"  is  being  staged.  •    •    u  • 

A  symphonic  drama  of  Lincoln  and  New  Salem,  it  is  being 
presented  nightly,  except  Mondays  in  Kelson  Hollow  theater.  Writ- 
ten by  Kermit  Hunter,  the  production  combines  folk  music  with 
humor  and  padios,  tragedy  and  triumph  as  it  depicts  the  life  and 
times  of  New  Salem  from  1829. 

The  outdoor  theater  in  Kelso  Hollow  seats  nearly  3,000  spec- 
tators with  1,200  reserved  seats.  Advance  ticket  reservations,  over- 
night lodging  and  general  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
"Forever  This  Land,"  Petersburg,  111. 

ABOVE— Abe  Lincoln  (Harlington  Wood  Jr.)  and  Ann  Rut- 
ledge  (Billie  Lou  Brummell)  in  Denton  Offut's  store. 


THE  Story  concerns  the  forces  that  played  upon  the  mind  and  heart 
of  Lincoln.  Into  his  life  there  came  Jack  Kelso  and  his  wife;  Henry 
Onstott;  Mrs.  Jack  Armstrong  (shown  in  the  Kelso  home  at  left) ;  Peter 


Cartwright  (center)  and  his  determination  to  conquer  sin  and  build 
a  strong  moral  character  in  frontier  life,  and  Dr.  John  Allen,  Mrs. 
Joshua  Miller  and  Mentor  Graham,  who  helped  educate  the  young 
backwoodsman. 
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Lincoln,  as  a  state  legislator,  passes 
through  deserted  New  Salem  village 
in  1840— another  scene  from  the  stir- 
ring drama. 
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EDWARD  WAKE 


his  friends  during  one  of  the  play's  scenes. 
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Denton  Offutt  curohaeee  alte 


Clerklnif  for  Dffutt.  Pilot  ''eardetown  for  Dr,  Haleon 
Bill  Cri3en,  fellow  clerk.  8,1-135 
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